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MILK AND... | 
/TS PROBLEMS. | 


N another part of the paper will be found a striking account 
of the manner in which Mr. Wilfred Buckley, a gentleman 
of Hampshire, is striving to attain purity in his dairy. 
He offers a striking example of the application of scientific 
methods to the work of the dairy-farm. We are afraid 

that the dairying of this country is done to a large extent at 
haphazard. The dairy-farmer goes to the market and buys his 
cows from appearance only. They may turn out good milkers 
or bad. He is not in the habit of keeping a careful milk record, 
and yet boasts that he knows to a shade the capacity of each 
animal in his herd. Very few precautions are taken to ensure 
scrupulous cleanliness in the milking-shed, in the cow, in the 
milker and in his implements. Some people are by habit and 
training clean and careful in their methods, others are the con- 
trary, and it is a matter of chance which the dairy is conducted 
by. But science tells us in no uncertain tones that the neglect 
of precautions is visited, with the certainty of mathematics, 
by the appearance of bacteria in the milk. Our contributor 
throughout his article defends the methods of Mr. Buckley by 
reference to the results obtained by a careful investigation 
conducted on behalf of certain borough and county councils 
in Yorkshire. It would be hard, indeed, to get away from the 
facts which are set forth ; yet it is obvious that to produce milk 
so carefully, greater expense would be incurred than in dairies 
where such methods are not attempted ; and to poor consumers 
this expense is, practically speaking, prohibitory. 

Mr. Buckley has not made any attempt to solve the 
difficulty of procuring a milk supply for the poor that will 
be at once pure and cheap. He is content, for the present, at 
all events, to educate those who can afford it to the value of 
pure milk. But it is impossible to let the occasion go by without 
saying a word about the other side of the problem. ’ There is 
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no more wholesome o1 prope! diet for children than milk : and, 
as regards the labourers, the greatest reason for regret is felt 
that they do not use sufficient, and consume injurious sub- 
stitutes. Milk consumers may well be dismayed at the difficulty. 
or even the impossibility, of securing the genuine article. Not 
only are there the dangers on the farm, which are elaborately 
described by our contributor, but there are others that lie in 
wait for ordinary milk in the later stages of its career. In its 
case the farmer does not hand over his product direct to the 
consumer. If he lives at any distance from a great town, he 
makes a contract with a central dairy to which he sends his 
supply. Thus the milk has to be carried a very considerable 
distance by rail. After that it is taken to a dairy, and, in many 
cases, the milk from a considerable number of dairies is mixed 
together and then sent out to the consumer. Needless to say, 
there are dangers of contamination in the course of the railway 
journey, which are avoided by Mr. Buckley’s method of 
transmitting the milk in sealed bottles. There are many dangers 
of contamination in the town dairy ; and in the course of its 
distribution the milk is again liable to receive injurious bacteria 
from the street. Anyone who has observed the London milkman, 
at any rate, will know that he is not particularly zealous about 
avoiding its exposure, and it is no infrequent occurrence that 
a town milkman is brought before the magistrates and convicted 
of watering his milk on the way. Milk is not safe from pollution 
even when it is placed on the shelf of the consumer, because few 
of those who use milk as an article of diet are aware of its great 
susceptibility to contamination. Accordingly, they place it un 
covered on some shelf to which the house-fly has access, or where 
it may be reached by the fumes and smells of an ill-kept kitchen. 
Now, we do not marshall all these facts in order to dis- 
courage the use of milk ; and, indeed, a great many difficulties 
may be overcome by some process of boiling or pasteurising, 
by means of which the injurious bacteria are destroyed. This 
is a plan which may very safely be adopted by the millions who 
cannot afford to make a luxury of milk, and stili consider it an 
essential part of the family diet. It is not altogether satisfactory, 
because milk so treated must inevitably lose certain qualities which 
it had when it came from the cow and foreign matter is not elimi- 
nated. Housewives will tell you that it becomes less digestible. 
But, again, it has to be remembered that no sterilising process will 
remove the foreign matter which is apt to get into milk in the 
course of its progress from the cow's udder to the child’s mouth. 
Parenthetically, we may point out that the problem ts very 
satisfactorily solved in the villages of the Pyrenees and other 
mountainous districts, where the goats are marched on to the 
street in the morning and milked into the actual vessels of the 
customers. This is, perhaps, as near suckling as it is possible 
to get. And we must never forget that milk was intended to 
pass directly from the body of the nurse to that of the nursling. 
When this is done there is no exposure to the air, and, therefore, 
no chance of pollution. Now that allotments are plentiful, 
perhaps we may hope to see a goat more frequently kept as an 
adjunct to the cottage. That would be as good a solution as 
could be desired of one part of the milk problem. But, of 
course, it is hopeless as far as the great town populations are 
concerned. In the great working-class districts efforts should 
be made to see that milk is sterilised before being used. At 
the same time, it will be for the benefit of all concerned if the 
dairy-farmers take the matter in hand themselves; for one 
can see that the end of the present movement will be a vital 
change in the testing of milk. At present it is tried only for 
butter fat ; but the time is probably not far distant when the 
inspector will have to return the bacterial contents per cubi 
centimétre. In Yorkshire they allow fifty thousand as repre- 
senting a fairly pure standard. Mr. Buckley tries to get ten 
thousand. But the milk sold in the streets of London probably 
contains about five times as many bacteria as the Yorkshire 
maximum. The dairy-farmers would not have much cause 
to complain if the Board of Agriculture, when it comes to the 
point of drawing up regulations, insists upon a standard ol 
purity, but not upon any particular means of attaining it. 


Our Portratt lllustration. 


PORTRAIT of Lady Delamere and her son, the Hon. 
A Thomas Cholmondeley, forms the subject of our frontis- 
piece this week. Lady Delamere is the daughter of the Ear! 
of Enniskillen, and has done much big-game-shooting in East 
Africa, where Lord Delamere has acquired large estates. Her 
marriage to Lord Delamere took place in 1899. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper When such requests are receive l 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corr 
spondence at once to him 
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ITH very little demur the House of Commons has 
passed the highest Estimates and sanctioned the 
most extensive naval! programme ever brought 
before it. We may say without demur, because 
even Mr. Murray Macdonald, who entered a 

protest, practically admitted that circumstances rendered this 


programme necessary. The position as explained by Mr. 
Runciman and Sir Edward Grey seemed to be well under 
stood by every Member of the House. It is not the wish of 


this country to maintain huge armaments for purposes of 
aggression ; but we are a nation living on our commerce and 
depending to a large extent on imported food, so that, unless 
in case of emergency we were able single-handed to maintain 
our cause against any reasonable combination of Powers, the 
country would risk disaster and suffering such as it is impossible 
to contemplate without dismay. The Navy represents the 
insurance of our commerce, and is probably the greatest peace- 
maker in the world. It will not be while we are energetically 
and indomitably building ships that hostility will be directed 
against us; but, as Sir Edward Grey pointed out, the moment 
we begin to weaken will be the time when others will be tempted 
to take an advantage. The burden of sustaining a great Navy 
no doubt falls very heavily on the nation, but it is absolutely 
necessary that we should bear it if the greatness and prosperity 
of the Empire are to be maintained. Fortunately, these prin 
ciples seem to be now recognised by members of every shade 
of opinion, 


On Saturday last Mr. Haldane received a well-deserved 
compliment from his neighbours in Haddington and from his 
political friends and opponents. He was admitted an honorary 
burgess of the ancient Royal Borough of Haddington in com 
memoration of the fact that he has now completed a quarte! 
of a century’s representation of Haddington. Under the 
circumstances it was only to be expected that the most intel 
lectual member of the House of Commons should make some 
notable remark. We think this was his acute characterisation 
of the House as the best jury in the world, a phrase that sums 
up the practical everyday common-sense by which it is governed. 
Extremists and rhetoricians have often many disagreeable 
things to say about Parliament, but it will generally be said 
that this body of.ordinary commonplace politicians has the 
knack of extracting from the wildest fad-monger what is of real 
value in his creed, while it extends its full sympathy to thai 
moderate Englishman of strong common-sense who, as it were, 
embodies the genius of the country. 


Some excitement has been created among those who sell 
and buy furs—the dealers and the wearers—by the report that 
at a conference of fur traders held in Russia a resolution was 
passed to appeal to the Government to publish an edict for- 
bidding the capture of the sables for a period of two years. 
The sable in Russia is thought to be in danger of becoming 
extinct, by reason of its constant persecution for the sake of 
its precious fur. Of late years trappers are said to have em- 
ployed strychnine with such deadly effect that the extinction 
of the Russian sable, which bears a darker and more valuable 
lur than the Canadian variety, is imminent. Specimens of the 
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sable may be seen in the Zoo, but in our climate the fur does 
not come to its best. The question has been raised whether 
this action of the traders is really meant to achieve its ostensible 
object, whether the traders are animated by a genuine wish 
that the Russian sable shall enjoy a close time of two years, 
in order to recuperate its numbers, or whether the appeal is 
intended merely as a ‘ demonstration’ designed to raise the 
price of the fur by the menace of the temporary stopping of 
the supply. Whatever the actual design may be, it is likely to 
have this effect. 


Lord Rosebery was heard at his very best the other day 
when championing the cause of those who work in the “ lone 
sheilings and the misty island,” the heavily-burdened fisher 
crofter population of the islands that form the western fringe of 
Scotland, who fill in their time with the making of Harris tweed. 
The occasion was an exhibition of Scottish Home Industries 
promoted by the Duchess of Sutherland, with the co-operation 
of Lady Tweeddale, Lady Mar and Kellie, Lady Dunmore and 
other patriotic Scotswomen, who gave practical proof of their 
zeal by acting as saleswomen of the famous cloth. The amusing 
part of Lord Rosebery’s speech lay in his persiflage about 
Knglish holiday-makers who don the kilt in the train and 
stain their white knees with walnut juice to give them the 
sunburned look that follows from daily wear of the kilt. The 
serious part was his plea for those industrious peasants and his 
eulogy of the Harris tweeds. The latter, we need scarcely say, 
was most highly deserved. The cloth may not be suitable for 
town wear, but as a garment fitted to withstand the wild weathet 
of the hills, it would be difficult to find its equal. We hope that 
the attention drawn to it will have the effect of very largely 
increasing the sale and, as a corollary, the welfare of those who 
inhabit the sheilings. 


DERELIC! 
he cloudy peril of the seas 
Ihe menace of mid-winter days, 
May break the scented boughs of case 
\nd lock the lips of praise, 
but every sea its harbour knows, 
And every winter wakes to spring, 
And every broken song the rose 


Shall yet re-sing 


But comfortable love once spent 
May not re-shape its broken trust, 
Or find anew the old content, 
Dishonoured in the dust ; 
No port awaits those tattered sails, 
No sun rides high above that gloom, 
Unchronicled those half-told tales 
Shall time entomb. 
JOHN DRINKWATER 


The world of politics continues to be disorganised owing 
to illness, the prevalence of which is not likely to be brought 
to an end by the very stormy weather which arrived with the 
early days of March. It is curious that all the official leaders 
at the present moment are suffering from this cause rhe 
Prime Minister, as we write, is still in Switzerland at the sick 
bed of his daughter, Miss Elizabeth Asquith, the course of whose 
illness is watched with the greatest solicitude by the nation at 
large, and particularly by those who know the amiability and 
intelligence which she has developed so early in life. In the 
House of Lords, the Leader, Lord Crewe, ts ill ; and so is Lord 
Lansdowne, the Leader of the Opposition. Of many othet 
prominent members of the different sides rumours of ill-health 
are afloat, and it would seem that the strain of the exciting 
politics of the present day is becorming almost too much for 
the strongest constitution. 


Intelligent consideration would seem to have been given 
to the questions which we shall all have to answer on our Census 
papers at the end of the week after next. With every new 
decade the necessity for trustworthy statistics becomes greater, 
and there is a large variety of men waiting to use the figures. 
The additional particulars that will be requested on this 
occasion in regard to the profession or occupation of persons 
aged ten years and upwards will give information invaluable 
to politicians and social reformers of all shades of opinion. 
Another point on which the directors of the Census manifest 
a great thirst for knowledge is the size and composition of 
families. Most important is it to know the number of children 
from each union and the relative proportion of them who have 
died and who are still alive. Again, nothing but admiration 
can be felt for the pains taken to classify the population 
according to employment. If the facts about this were 
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ascertained and placed before the country in an indisputable 
form, much otherwise useless discussion would be obviated 

On an adjacent page a very vreat authority to-day dis 
courses on the Authorised Version of the Bible, and his text ts 
accompanied by a few illustrations from the Bodleian Library 
that will enable our readers to frame an idea of what the early 
versions were like They begin with the thirty-fifth chapter of 
Isaiah in Wyeclif’s Bible, which was made by John Wyclif and 
Nicholas of Hereford in 1382 The language was the beautiful 
and expressive Old English of the time ‘Gladen shal desert 
and the withoute weie and ful out shal toyen the wildernesse 
and flouren as a lilie.”’ It has been decided to celebrate the 
fercentenary this month, but the choice is arbitrary, as there 
is nothing definite to show the exact day on which the Authorised 
Version was issued from the press. Yet it is well that we should 
celebrate the completion of the three hundredth year. No 
other book has ever had a tithe of the moral influence of the 
Bible, and, in addition to that, it has for all these years been a 
treasury of a pure and undefiled English The greatness ol 
our language at the present moment is due in a very large degree 
to the fact that the language of the Bible from an early date 
permeated and influenced the common speech. 


On Monday, at Clouds, near Salisbury, there passed away 
a typical English country gentleman in the person of the Hon. 
Percy Wyndham, who died at the age of seventy-six. Mr. 
Wyndham was a great Conservative, but of the very liberal 
minded sort. He was ready to help any cause that he thought 
deserving. Our readers may remember eight or nine years 
ago, when we were fighting against the imiquitous Building 
Bye-laws, that he was one of the first to see their injurious 
ellect Mi Wyndham was ae ereat sportsman at one 
time Master of the Tedworth Hounds, and a keen shot. He 
had a tine set of golf links laid out at Clouds, where his friend, 
Mr. Balfour, often played. Mr. Wyndham’s whimsical nature 
appeared in the names of the different greens, which were called 
after the statesmen of his time There was a Gladstone hole, 
a Balfour hole, an Asquith hole, a Wyndham hole, and so on, 
On the occasion of his golden wedding last year, it will be remem- 
bered that we published a portrait of Mrs. Wyndham. Hits 
three daughters, Mrs. Adeane, Lady Elcho, and Lady Glenquhai 
known until the last few days as Lady Tennant— formed 
the subject of one of Mr. Sargent’s most famous pictures 


The literary contents of a dentist’s waiting-room are not 
olten exciting, at any rate under the circumstances in which 
they are stuched. Buta correspondent in one of the newspapers 
writes that he has been much diverted by a directory of tele- 
vraphic addresses which he found He Was surprised at 
“the amount of humour and imagination which can exist sick 
by side with the commercial spirit Among other appropriate 


ciphers wer Innermost,”” a provision merchant “ Por 
ridge,’ a London hotel : ‘Subtleties,” a firm of chartered 
accountants Clodhopper,” a land agent ; and “ Cruiskeen,” 
a distillery The most amusing were, perhaps, “ Asleep,” by 
Which a Press agency must be addressed ; and “ Left-handed,” 
who is a. journalist One Turf accountant is “ Bashful,” 
While another is “ Idiot.” \ pickle - maker is, naturally, 

Saucy ” and Coldblast "" will rouse the Commanding 


Otheer olf a tamous regiment 


It would be extremely interesting to reckon up the direct 
and indirect monetary loss caused by the outbreak of foot-and 
mouth disease in Surrey First, there is that of the animals 
which have been slaughtered, namely, twenty - five cattle, 
seven pigs and one hundred and seventy-two | sheep. 
Next, there is the loss caused by the fact that an area 
of fifteen miles round the place is scheduled, so that 
there can be no movemer. till the danger is past. Thirdly, 
there is the loss incurred by those who, at the recent sales, 
purchased an.mals for shipment to Argentina or elsewhere, as 
they will not be able to leave the country until the quarantine 
is removed. There is also an inevitable loss connected with 
the shorthorn sales which are to come, notably that at Birming- 
ham next week, at which there will be no competition from 
abroad These items, admittedly, can only be estimated ; but 
anyone can see that they amount to a large total. Considering 
that two similar outbreaks have occurred within the last few 
years, and that a very great number of outbreaks are chronicled 
since foot-and-mouth disease was introduced into England about 
the year 1849, it will be obvious that the better equipment of our 
Board of Agriculture would be remunerative if it enabled the 
country to take more effective precautions. The Board is 
almost the only one belonging to a civilised country which is 
not able to afford the maintenance of a bacteriologist on its 


own account. 
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rhe cultivation of bulbs in pots and ornamental glazed 
bowls has received a decided impetus during recent years. 
Instead of being practised in the desultory manner that pre- 
vailed a few years ago, this system now forms one of the most 
interesting and pleasing phases of flower gardening. Forty- 
nately, practically all kinds of spring-flowering bulbs lend 
themselves to this rather unnatural treatment. Given a modi- 
cum of artificial warmth and protection in early spring, they 
reward the cultivator with a galaxy of blossoms several weeks 
in advance of the same kinds grown naturally in the open, 
Although Tulips, Hyacinths and other bulbs are grown in this 
way, it is the Daffodil, with its poetical associations with spring- 
time, that appeals most to the British public. Visitors to the 
Royal Horticultural Society's exhibition on Tuesday last were 
greeted with a rich display of Daffodils and other bulbs grown 
In pots and bowls, the value of these for indoor decorations 
at this season being well demonstrated. 


The remarkable scene witnessed at the Royal Horticultural 
Society's exhibition at Vincent Square on the afternoon of 
luesday last is unparalleled in the history of the society. So 
vreat was the influx of visitors that many had to wait outside 
for a considerable time before gaining an entrance to the large 
hall. Inside the beautiful display of forced Daffodils and other 
flowers could be seen only by a favoured few, notwithstanding 
the fact that the gangways had been considerably widened 
in anticipation of a large attendance. The scene was a welcome 
indication of the immense and vastly increasing hold that the 
cultivation of flowers now has on the affections of the British 
public. In a lesser degree, it is evidence of the popularity which 
the society now enjoys. When the new hall was built at Vincent 
Square about ten years ago it was deemed of sufficient size to 
meet the requirements of the society for a very long period, 
but recent events have taxed the ingenuity of those responsible 
for the accommodation of exhibits and visitors to the utmost 
limit. It would appear that additional space will have to be 
provided —at least on those occasions when exhibitions of a 
special character are being held. 


rHE CENSUS. 
‘* How many a one 
Is lodging with you to-night ?”’ 
One asked, and I answered him ‘“* None.” 
Yet behind the south wainscot concealed trom sight 
live lizards lic hidden to wait for the light 
And heat of the sun, 


And under my feet 

A pensioner lives, a mouse 
Important, prudent and neat, 

Yet apt at a revel or midnight carouse 

And bold in the faith that | only keep house 
That he may eat. 


And up on the shelf 
In a stillness you seem to hear, 
Safe in a jar of Delf, 
Three chrysalids lic in a rose-leaf bier 
rill, from the cerements of death shall appeal 
Life itself. 
ANNA LBUNSTON 


The accuracy of the weather forecasts provided for us by 
the daily papers has increased very remarkably since the 
Meteorological Department has been able to draw information 
by wireless telegraphy from ships in the Atlantic. Most of the 
storms which visit us appear to originate in that Western Ocean, 
where the continual meeting goes on of the warm waters of the 
Gulf Stream with the cold current from the Polar regions, and 
it is a tolerably safe prophecy that any disturbance to the West 
of our islands will impinge upon them before it has spent its 
force. Moreover, the direction of the wind in these rotatory 
storms being nearly constant, it is possible for the captain of 
any ship which is involved in one of them to estimate in what 
part of the circle he is situated. 


rhe alteration in the French legal time, which was, in fact, 
a set-back of the clock by ten minutes in all the houses and on 
all the railways in France, has the effect of bringing it into 
conformity with the English. The set-back was, to be precise, 
a few seconds less than the ten minutes. It was conducted 
with no appreciable derangement of the train service, the mode 
being that all trains running at midnight on March roth were 
stopped at that hour by their guard and driver for ten minutes, 
less a few seconds, and then proceeded on their journey, still 
calling the hour midnight, and leaving out of «he calculation 
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March 18th, 1911.) 
of time the ten minutes thus lost. 
the change was very simply effected. 


anything about it. 


Coincidently, the clock at 
each station was put back by the same space of time, and so 
It was all so done that 
few people, unless they read of it in the paper, would know 
Of course, it was necessary for those who 
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were failing to keep their appointments on the following day 
to compare watches and enter into mutual explanations and 
recriminations ; but 
adjusted and watches set right. the course of life resumed its 


those small differences had been 


THE AUTHORISED VERSIOX OF THE BIBLE. 


HREE hundred years ago the 
greatest translation in our 
language, the Authorised Ver- 
sion of the Bible, was pub- 
lished. It was, however, a 

revision of earlier versions, and in no 
sense a new translation: the Autho- 
rised Version is less a creation than 
the result of gradual growth. The first 
complete English translation of the 
Bible was made by John Wyclif and 
Nicholas of Hereford shortly before 
1382. The Wyclifite Bible, of which 
about one hundred and seventy copies 
are known, is a literal translation of 
the Vulgate. It probably had little 
influence on succeeding versions, but 
it bears the same relation to English 
prose as Chaucer’s “‘ Canterbury Tales ”’ 
does to English poetry. The illustra- 
tion represents the 35th chapter of 
Isaiah, the first words of which are, 
“Gladen shal desert and the withoute 
weie and ful out shal ioyen the wilder- 
nesse and flouren as a lilie."”. The suc- 
Wyclif, William Tyndale, 
was “ brought up from a child in the 
Universitie of Oxford.’’ While engaged 
on a translation of the New Testament 
he sought the patronage of Cuthbert 
Tunstall, Bishop of London. The 
attitude of the Bishop being unfavour- 
able, Tyndale betook himself to the 
Continent because, as he said, “ not 
only there was no room in my Lord of 
London’s palace to translate the New 
Testament, but also that there was no 
place to do it in all England.” In 1525 


cessor oft 


the printing of the New Testament was commenced at Cologne, 
but was interrupted by the authorities before the book was 
single 


finished. 
remains. Tyndale afterwards removed 
to Worms, where he was successful in 
getting printed a New Testament of 
small size. Several editions appeared 
between 1526 and 1530, and it is esti- 
mated that about fifteen thousand 
copies were issued. Of these only two 
imperfect copies have survived. The 
reason of their rarity is not far to seek. 
The Bishop of London, in whose eyes 
Tyndale was a_ heretic, found that 
the Testament had been “ naughtily 
translated.” He thereupon — had 
strict search made _ for copies, 
which, when seized, were promptly 
consigned to the flames. In connexion 
with their destruction Hall tells how 
the Bishop approached Augustine 
Packington, a merchant of Antwerp, 


with a view to obtaining copies. 
Packington, who highly favoured 


Tyndale, replied to the Bishop: “I 
wil assure you, to have every boke of 
them. The Bishop thinking that he 
had God by the toe, when in dede he 
had (as after he thought) the Deuell by 
the fiste, said, Gentle maister Packing- 
ton, do your diligence and get them and 
withal my hart I will paye for them, 
whatsoever thei cost you, for the 
bokes are erronious and naughtes.”’ 
Packington communicated this to 
Tyndale, who replied: ‘‘I am_ the 
gladder for these twoo benefites shall 
come thereof, I shal gett moneye to 
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bring myself out of debt. And the 
overplus of the money shal make me 
more studious, to correct the sayd New 
Testament, and so newly to Imprint 
the same once again. And so forwarde 
went the bargain, the byshop had the 
Packington the 
Tyndal 


bokes, 
thankes, and 


/ i 
= had the money 
“uo lin ry ve J « a - . 
uf so ed Iyndale’s work 
was, however, only 


fragmentary. At his death he had 
translated and printed the New 
Testament, and had translated the 
Old Testament as far as 2 Chronicles 
His successor was Miles Coverdale. 
he times were now more auspicious 
for an English Bible, Henry VIII. 
having promised that an English New 
Testament should be published. Cover- 
dale, like his predecessor, migrated to 
the Continent, where his version was 
printed by Van Meteren at Antwerp 

in 1535. Prefixed to the Bible 

is a dedication to the King: 

a piece of diplomacy designed 

to ensure the book’s favourable 

reception. In the dedication 
made to “ your 

dearest just wyfe and most 

vertuous Pryncesse, Quene 
Anne.” Unfortunately, Henry VIII. 
rendered this seemingly safe and 
acceptable tribute of no effect by 
beheading his “ dearest wife’’ just 
about the timé when the Bible reached 
England. In certain copies the name 
of the King’s new wife, Jane, ts 
for that of Anne Boleyn. Cover 
never licensed, was not 


reference 1s 


suppressed. 


fect. Two years later a version put 
porting to be by “ Thomas Matthew” 
was also printed on the Continent. 
“Thomas Matthew” is a_ literary 
ghost, the real editor being John 
This Bible was favourably 
received by Cranmer and Cromwell, 
who commended it to the King. 
Henry, apparently unaware that the 
work had been founded on the trans 
lations of the “ heretic’’ Tyndale, 
graciously licensed it. The doubtful 
provenance olf Matthew's Bible was 
probably the reason why Cromwell 
approached Coverdale with regard to 
the preparation of a non-heretical Bible 
which might go forth under the fullest 
and highest sanction. The result was 
the Great Bible of 1539, which was 
printed by Regnault in Paris and pub 
lished in London by Grafton and 
Whitchurch with the authorisation of 
the King. 

The versions of Coverdale and 
Matthew and the Great Bible were 
all printed magnificently in folio, and 
were too expensive for the laity at 
large to buy. The first popular edition 
of the Bible is due to the Reformers 
who congregated in Geneva during the 
Marian persecutions, In 1560 they 
published the translation known as the 
‘ Breeches’ Bible, so called 
of the use of that word for “ aprons ”’ 
in Gen. il., 7. As a_ translation 
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it takes high rank: many of the felicitous renderings of 
the Authorised Version were taken from it, as, for example, 
Prov. vi., 10: “ Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little 
folding of the hands to sleep.’ This verse appeared in the 
Bible as, “ Yea slepe on still a lytle, slomber a lytle, 
folde thyne handes togither yet a lytle, that thou mayst slepe.” 
fhe rendering in Wyclif’s translation is, “A litil while thou 
shalt slepe, a litil while thou shalt nappe, a litil while thou shalt 
leyn togidere thin hondis, that thou slepe.” rhe chief 
characteristics of the Genevan translation, which was the version 
favoured by the Nonconformist party, are its small size, the use 
of Roman type, and the division of chapters into verses. On 
the accession of Queen Elizabeth the Church party at once 
proceeded to put forth a new version designed to counteract 
the influence of the popular Genevan Bible. This, which ts 
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COVERDALE’S' BIBLE, 1535 -TITLE-PAGE OF 
known as the Bishops’ Bible, was published in 1568. The 
edition of 1572 achieved a mild notoriety in being ornamented 
with certain profane initial letters originally designed for an 
edition of Ovid's ‘ Metamorphoses.” One of the _ initials 
represents Leda and the swan; for this reason the Bible is 
sometimes called the “ Leda’’ Bible. 

Two Bibles henceforward were in general circulation, the 
Bishops’ Bible and the Genevan Version. In 1604 a conference 
was held at Hampton Court Palace to consider the Millenary 
Petition, which had reference to rites and ceremonies of the 
Church. During the conference a certain Dr. Reynaldes 
‘moved that there might be a new translation of the Bible, 
because, those which were allowed in the raigns of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. were corrupt.’’ James I., man of letters that 
he was, immediately expressed a wish ‘‘ that some especiall 
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pains should be taken for one uniforme translation (professing 
that he could never, yet, see a Bible well translated in English - 
but the worst of all, His Majestie thought the Geneva to be) 
and this to be done by the best learned in both the Universities.” 
Ihe King chose fifty-four translators, who were divided into 
three companies, working at Westminster, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. One of their instructions was that the translations 
‘to be used when they agree better with the text than the 
Bishops’ Bible [were| Tindale’s, Matthew’s, Coverdale’s, Whit 
church's, Geneva.” As to the question of ways and means, 
James, who was nothing if not crafty, after having expressed 
polite regret at being unable to defray the expense, which “ he 
was very ready of his most princely disposition to have borne,” 
requested the Bishops and chapters to pay. Apparently the 
revisers received no remuneration whatever, except the few 
who went to London to see the _ Bible 
through the press. Each of these received 
the sum of thirty shillings a week. The 
Authorised Version was published in 1611 in 
large folio, three issues being put into circula- 
tion during the year. This is the version of 
the Bible which is in general use to-day, and 
which is just about to celebrate its Tercen- 
tenary. One of the best-known of the later 
editions is the “‘ Wicked’ Bible, printed by 
Barker in 1631. So carelessly did the 
printers do their work that the word “ not” 
was allowed to slip from the Seventh Com- 
mandment, for which blunder Archbishop 
Laud fined Barker and his partner three 
hundred pounds. An amusing misprint is 
found in one of the Genevan Bibles, where 
the beatitude “‘ Blessed are the peace makers ” 
reads as “‘ Blessed are the place makers.” 
Even the King’s Bible of 1611 had a salient 
misprint, which caused it to be known as 
the “He” Bible. In the latter portion of 
Ruth i., 15, “she went into the city” was 
erroneously printed as “‘he went into the 
city.”’ Fortunately such mistakes are to-day 
impossible. With the King’s Printers and 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge as 
guardians, the text of the Bible is in the 
best of keeping. G. 


AGRICULTURAL 
a) 
NOTES. 
MANITOBA WHEAT FOR ENGLISH GROWERS. 
AM able to supply a few facts at first hand 
on a question that seems to be considered a 
debatable one, doubt having been cast on 
the suitability of the hard wheats of Manitoba 
for our soil and climate. I have a nephew 
who is not only a farmer, but a corn and 
seed merchant, and who I believe knows all that 
is worth knowing about this fine miller’s wheat. 





NEW TESTAMENT. 


He harvested his first crop in 1905, and got 
4qrs. per acre from a field of light stone-brash 
soil, not by any means first-rate wheat land. 
This he sold to a miller at 33s. per quarter on 
the same day that he sold Square Head’s Master 
at 28s. The following year he got 44qr. 
per acre and sold it at 38s., against 33s. for 
Square Head’s Master. In 1907 the Manitoba 
wheat was sown very late in the spring (May 
31st), after swedes. It was harvested at the 
end of September, and under these’ very 
unfavourable circumstances yielded = 3.4qr., 
which is considered a fair crop in that district 
He finds it invaluable for this late 
instead of oats or barley, the last sowings of 
which rarely do very well. It is important that 
this wheat should be cut green, and if there are some late ears 
they often prove the best. In fact, if allowed to get quite ripe 
it “ sheds’’ very much. It thrives best in a hot summer, and then 
it is a crop yielding a quick return. The superiority of value pet 
quarter is less now than it was, because the foreign is nearer the 
English in price than it was in 1906 and 1907, but will still make 
3S. per quarter more than ordinary red wheat. The truest kind 
my relative has yet tried is the Red Fife, and this he has endeavoured 
to distribute among his customers in the neighbourhood. He tried 
another sort of Canadian wheat, which has a longer ear. The 
beard on this one is retained, but drops off the Red Fife, which he 
and his friends prefer. The straw is very nice, but not so good as 
autumn sown for permanent thatching, as it is finer and less durable. 
Planted on better land in Berkshire it yielded in one case 64q1 
per acre, but that was autumn sown. My relative’s last crop is not 
yet threshed, but he thinks it will be the best he has yet grown 
He says he thinks very highly of the wheat because he can always 
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sell it well, and he is sure he grows quite as much per acre as he 
could of any common sort. He is strongly recommending it for 
cultivation in preference to what he describes as “ the nasty, 
rough, weak, bad miller’s French wheat so many are going in for 
just now.” if the new “ Burgoyne’s Fife’’ wheat retains the 
quality of the Red Fife, which is one of its parent varieties, and 
proves a heavier vielder, | should think it will be the wheat of the 
future. i a. oe 
PRESERVED LGGs. 

To what category are we to assign eggs that have been pre- 
served cither by butter, water-glass, or any other of the methods 
usually employed ?. Are they cooking eggs, fresh eggs, breakfast 
eggs, or new-laid eggs ? This is really the essence of a controversy 
that has been going on in the papers. Mr. Philip Dear pointed out 
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Mr. Dear is probably right in his suggestion that the albumen often 
undergoes changes of which we are not in a position to recognis« 
the exact nature. As the law stands, it must bea fraud to sell pre 
served eggs as new-laid; and it certainly is to be desired that ou 
poultry-farmers should be compelled to follow the example of 
Danish farmers and put on each egg the exact date on which it was 
laid, or, failing that, to describe the eggs as preserved. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN SURREY. 


On Friday last it was reported that a case suspiciously like 
foot-and-mouth disease had occurred at Chobham, Surrey ; and 
the Board of Agriculture at once sent down its chief veterinary 
official, Mr. Stockman, to investigate It was found that six cattic 
and four swine were infected. Since then the Board has taken the 
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as there is a possibility of its recurrence The 


bacillus of the disease has not yet, we believe, 
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strating the value of bacteriology, 
geology in the study of the soil and of farming generally 


almost wholly for the purpose of investigating the 
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other branch re 
have the head 
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studied in general and every 
pressed Now in our times we 
of this station for chemical experiments demon 
of botany, of physics, and of 
The book 


on to say that he had known cases of severe colic caused by such 
eggs, and that he believed them to be absolutely poisonous, and the 
sale of them as new-laid an outrageous fraud. Mr. Edward Brown, 
the well-known authority on poultry, challenges this statement, and, 
as usual, the truth of the matter would appear to lie between the two 
extremes. ‘There is no doubt that the possession of preserved eggs is 
a great temptation to those who produce eggs in winter. At the time 
they were preserved it may be presumed that the price was less than a 
penny each, whereas in midwinter, twopence, twopence-halfpenny 
and even threepence is occasionally obtained for new-laid eggs. 
That preserved eggs are often mixed with szew-laid by the unso- 
phisticated, the present deponent is able to testify. The eggs 
are easily found out if an attempt be made to boil or prepare them 
in any other way for breakfast, as the yolk mixes with the white 


as a whole treats of both crop and stor k, and we are taken through 
the whole history of the formation and nature of soils, the manu 
facture of plant food in the soil, the methods by which the plant 
Similarly 
and how 


lives and grows from seeding to harvesting, and so on 

with livestock we have a treatis« foods 
these are converted in the living animals into meat, wool, milk, o1 
work. In the description of the formation of the soil, however, the 
old myth is repeated of ‘‘ transported ”’ versus “‘ sedentary 
With the possible exception of alluvium and its varieties, all soils 
are sedentary, that is, have been formed on the ground where 
we now find them. ‘The glacial drift is not a soil any more than is 
the magnesian limestone, but a soil has developed on the top of 
the drift in the same way as it has done on any other formation 
It is shown that the solvent power of roots in et hing out a polished 


on the nature of 


: soils 
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sudden rise in the thermometer there comes a dramatic and 
deplorable change; the dank, clammy hand of the thaw 
descends like a blight upon the‘ village. 

There can be few more depressing sights than an Alpine 
resort in the thaw. Where all was crisp and clean and bright, 
with a snap in the air, and the inspiring purity of the surround- 
ing snow, there is damp, dirt and a dreary sense of wastage and 
decay. In place of the sharp crunching sound of frozen snow, 
there is the ceaseless splash and drip from roof and gutter. 
The roadway is reduced to liquid slush, from time to time 
thundering masses of damp and heavy snow crash down from 
overhanging roofs, and night and day the distant rumble goes 
on behind the mists that tells of avalanches among the peaks. 
Wood sleighs grind horribly through mud and gravel, and here 
and there a wheeled conveyance appears, which seems to strike 
an unfamiliar note. Meanwhile in the hotels there is a frenzy of 
packing, looking up trains and paying bills. Distracted porters 
run to and fro. The street is full of sleighs piled high with 
luggage heading for the station. Even as the rats leave 
a sinking ship, so are the winter visitors animated with but 
one desire—to escape. And, as it were, to add_ that 
final touch that shall complete the rout—down comes the rain ! 
And yet, if “ winter sport’’ be not one’s sole preoccupation, 
I am inclined to believe that there is something to be said for 
the period of the thaw. Even though the snow be no longer 
fit for ski-ing and the ice is gone, even though one must take 
one’s walks abroad without a toboggan in tow, there is much 
of interest and delight in the new phase that has so rapidly 
swept over the face of the mountain-side. Of the village itself, 
I will admit, there is no good word to be said. The advancing 
thaw there but reveals new ugliness and uncovers much that 
were better hidden away. 

And there is, furthermore, a dreadful custom that obtains, 
and is, I understand, supported by the best scientific opinion, of 
spreading manure on the surface of the melting snow—surely 
the most hideous of all agricultural transactions. 

But let us leave all that behind and scale the slopes above, 
making our way among the scattered chalets and along the little 
paths that connect them in an irregular network, up to 
where the great pine forests begin on their steep, rocky slopes. 

The rain of last night and the warm south wind have 
not been without their effect; but it is the sun, now blazing 
in a cloudless sky, that seems to suck up the snow and wipe the 
knolls and steeper places bare. For the deep white mantle 
is wearing thin and threadbare. There are rents and gaps 
appearing, where the glistening earth looks through, and in 
place of that endless white monotony, already the varied detail 
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EMERGING WATER. 


of field and stream and garden is coming forth into the light of 
day. One is struck at once by the cheerful and unwonted 
sound of running water, and it is pleasant to search out the 
little streams that have been muffled and submerged these 
many weeks, and now have thrown their covering of{ in patches 
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Ward Mut EVENING IN THE SNOWTIME, Copyright 
here and there. They are working hard for freedom and tugging 
at their chains, and they run a course of strange, fantasti 
beauty—in these days between the seasons— with the heavy 
cornices of snow on either side, now rushing down a tiny 
gorge between white cliffs, now vanishing in a dark and silent 
tunnel, now rioting forth at some sharp corner, eating the snow 
away, tossing joyously among the stones. And when _ the 
sloping chalet roofs discharge their burden there is joy in the 
hearts of the children about the doors. For that is no slow 
dripping matter, but a sudden thrilling moment, most splendid 
to observe. For as the roof grows 
warm, the whole white cake, 
which has so long adorned the 
homestead, for all the world like 
sugar icing, loses its grip and slides 
headlong over the precipice with a 
resounding thud. 

Yet further up on the edge of 
the forest facing the mid-day sun 
the snow is wholly gone beneath 
the pines, and the carpet of the 
needles is both dry and warm. 
Here we may sit and look down 
upon the steaming world and _ half 
believe that it is spring. For the 
finches are calling in the branches, 
a jay goes flashing by, and, lo! a 
butterfly flickering in the sunshine. 
And the air is fresh and sweet and 
full of promise. There is a new 
spirit of hope and = adventure in 
all living things. The fowls strut 
forth from their home beneath the 
stairs of the chalet, able at last to 
take a wider range, rejoicing in the 
restored facilities for scratching 
And captive cows move 
restlessly, tugging at their chains 
sniffing and peering at the open 
door. 

There must be weeks olf 
conflict yet before the  winte 
finally lets go its hold. There may 

Copyrig! well be heavy falls of snow. There 

will be nights of keen frost, binding 

up the softening earth and holding back the genial forces 

But despite these alternations, the rain and wind and sun 

will have their way and work their mighty transformation, 

till all the land is free and ready for the splendour of the 
flowers. BERTRAM SMITH 
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THE IRISH ARMY POINT-TO-POINT RACES. 


APITAL sport was witnessed 
by those present at the 
Irish Army Point-to-Point 
Meeting at Knocklong, 
County Limerick, on 
Saturday last, when four events 
the Heavy Weight Cup (weights r4st.), 
presented by General the Hon. Su 
Neville G. Lyttelton, G.C.B., Com 
manding the Forces in Ireland; the 
Light Weight Cup (weights rast.), 
presented by His Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant; the South of Ireland 
Inter-Hunt Cup for teams of two from 
packs in the South of Ireland (weights 
13st.); and the Farmers’ Race were 
duly decided. Run over about four 
miles of fair hunting country, the 
Heavy Weight Cup brought out a field 
of thirteen, of whom some stayed by 
the way in attempting to negotiate Poule — | 
the famous Black ;Ditch water-jump, = THE ARMY HEAVY-WEIGHT RACE: THE BLACK DITCH WATER-JUMP 
and others found the heavy going too ta 
much for the “ bottom” of their | 








mounts. Riding a good race, Major 
H. H. S. Morant (Durham L.I.) had 
the satisfaction of winning the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s Cup on his own 
horse, Sudani, a very useful stamp 
of a weight-carrying hunter, got by 
Salamander, Mr. V. O. S. Williams 
(sth D.G.) being second on Midget, 
and Mr. F. Joyce third on Major 
Prescott Decie’s (R.F.A.) Maron 
brook 

Charging tn line, like a squadron 
of cavalry, the twenty-one riders for 
the Light Weight Cup swept down 
to the first fence, as they started on 
their four-mile gallop, at the end of 
which Captain I. B. George (R.L.R.), 
on Bective, by Enthusiast—last year’s 
winner of the race—-was the first to 
catch the judge’s eye, being followed 
home by Captain M. A. Black (5th 
DG.) on The Spider, and Captain 
the Hon. C. M. Hore Ruthven (B.W.) 
on The Nut The Inter-Hunt Race 
also proved to be a very sporting 


affair Poole. A DOUBLE FALL AT THE WATER-JUMP. re 














Poole THE FIRST FENCE IN THE ARMY LIGHT-WEIGHT RACE. Copyrign 
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HOW THE DUKE WAS 
SAVED BY THE OLD 
MAN WHO LIVED ON 


{ \ ij"! 








BOILED POTATOES. 


BY 
TRICE MARTIN. 












NCE upon a time there 
was a Duke who, 
ruined by the extor- 

tionate legislation of a 

Socialist Government, went 

out into the world to seek his fortune. For many years he 

wandered over sea and land, until right at the ends of the 
earth he came upon the Kingdom of Golfinia. Being accustomed 
only to the very best society, he made his way to the Royal 

Palace, rang the front-door bell, and asked whether the King 

was in. The King was in, and the Duke was immediately 

ushered with great ceremony into the royal presence. 

“What's your handicap and who are you? ”’ said the King, 
who looked very bored and tired as he sat on his throne with 
his sceptre in his hand and his crown on his head. 

“Six. A Duke,” replied the Duke, who was a singularly 
taciturn man. 

“ Everyone wants something, 
you want, Duke ? ”’ 

“A fortune,” replied the Duke. 

‘“ All you will get here,” said the King, 
shutting his eyes he went to sleep. 

The Duke, whose aristocratic instincts never failed him 
in such a situation as this, waited respectfully until His Majesty, 
waking up suddenly with a loud yawn, continued the conversation. 

“Excuse Our bad manners,” he said, “ but Golfinia being 
a golfing nation, We feel it Our duty to uphold the national sport 
by playing two rounds a day, and We find it a tiring life 
very tiring.” 

The Duke remarked politely that he had indeed been 
surprised at the number of crowded golf courses he had seen 
on his way through the kingdom. 

‘“ A stranger,” said the King, “‘ cannot, of course, understand 
the Kingdom of Golfinia until he has been told about the Great 
Revolution. 

“Ten years ago,” he continued, impressively, “We were 
common working-men—plumbers ; I mean We were a common 
working-man-——a plumber. Which is it?” Leaning back in his 
throne, he murmured the words thoughtfully to himself. 

“ This ‘ royal-we’ business,”’ he whispered, confidentially, 
to the Duke, “ worries the life out of Us. Which do you think 
is right‘ We were working-men—plumbers,’ or “We were a 
working-man—a plumber ’ ? ” 

The Duke replied that he did not know. 

‘“That’s just what I complain of. No one does know,” 
said the King, irritably, glowering at his courtiers. 

‘“‘ However,” he continued, ‘‘ We forsook the plumbing 
profession, as We thought that more money might be made 
by the sound and business-like organisation of a revolution. 

“At that time, as now, the people of Golfinia were all 
golfing mad; ‘but though they were aware that the purpose 
for which they had been sent into the world was to play golf, 
yet they still spent the greater part of their lives in performing 
the usual uninteresting occupations of mankind. 

‘“ With the sagacity for which We have since become famous, 
We saw that the time was ripe for a popular revolution. We 
accordingly travelled from one end of the kingdom to the other 
inciting the people to revolt. 

“*Why,’ We cried, ‘do you spend your lives in degrading 
drudgery when you might be devoting your whole time to the 
playing of the great and glorious game? Up! and strike like 
men!’ We met with the enthusiastic support of all ranks of the 
population. The Conservative Party, which consisted almost 
entirely of the King and Royal Family, was powerless, and was 
soon compelled to yield to the just demands of an enraged 
populace. The control of the State fell entirely into the hands 
of the people, who, in order that men might be freed from the 


said the King. ‘“‘ What do 


‘ 


‘is golf’’; and 





irksome tasks imposed upon them by 
an effete civilisation, quickly passed 
laws that henceforth 1.0.U.’s should 
be the only legal tender throughout 
Golfinia, and that anyone guilty of 
doing work of any kind whatever, except in connection with the 
game of golf, should be hanged by the neck until he was dead, 

“The King, who still obstinately refused to abandon his 
old-fashioned ideas, was forced to abdicate; We were placed 
upon the vacant throne ; and here We are. 

“On the whole,” he concluded, “ the revolution has been 
a great success. At first indeed We had some little economi 
difficulties to overcome. We found, for instance, that We were 
running short of the necessities of life, since the production of 
them had been made illegal. We soon, however, settled that 
question by adopting a policy of free-trade, and living entirely 
on imports.”” Overcome by the exertion of making this long 
speech, the King shut his eyes again and began to snore loudly. 

After half-an-hour, during which time the Duke, with his 
usual savotr-/aire, stood smartly at attention, he opened one eye. 
“We command you, Duke,” he said, “to play Us a match. 
You will accompany Us to the Royal Links immediately.”’ 

The walk to the links was conducted with the ceremony 
of a royal procession. The King, wearing his crown and purple 
robes, marched first, accompanied by the Duke; they were 
followed by the Prime Minister carrying the royal golf balls, 
which were covered with beaten gold and were richly enamelled 
with the royal coat-of-arms, and by a crowd of aristocratic 
retainers, each with a golden-headed and heavily-jewelled golf 
club. Last of all came the Royal Cup Bearer, whom the King 
regarded as not the least important official of his Court. 

On their way through the market-place they passed a great 
crowd of people surrounding a scaffold, upon which stood an 
executioner, dressed in black and armed with an enormous pair 
of shears, and a wretched criminal, looking fearfully at a barrel 
of boiling pitch which stood near him. 

“What is happening here ? ” enquired the Duke. 

“Only a man who is going to have his handicap raised,” 
replied the King, carelessly. 

“T am afraid I don’t quite understand your Majesty,” 
said the Duke. 

“T say he is going to have his handicap raised,”’ said the 
King, irritably; “his left thumb will be cut off with those 
shears, his left hand will be dipped into that barrel of boiling 
pitch, and the Chairman of the National Handicapping Com 
mittee will then publicly declare that his handicap has been 
raised from six to fourteen. You see, he played against Us 
yesterday and beat Us."" The Duke looked perplexed. 

“ Really, Duke,” said the King, “ considering your exalted 
rank, you are uncommonly stupid. Surely you understand that 
We, the King of a golfing nation, must have the lowest handicap 
in the kingdom, and that if We are to maintain this supreme 
position in the golfing world, it is necessary to discourage Our 
opponents from beating Us. 

“It was for these reasons that We felt compelled to claim 
the sole right to the possession of a handicap of perpetual scratch, 
and to make a rule that, if We were beaten, Our opponent must 
undergo the degradation of having his handicap raised. 

‘“ But unfortunately this rule did not completely settle the 
difficulty, for it would be most unfair to Our other subjects if his 
handicap were raised while his game remained as good as ever. 

“ After great thought We decided that, since We could not 
make the handicap fit the man, We must make the man fit the 
handicap. We have usually found that some trivial mutila 
tion, such as amputation of the left thumb, is sufficient for this 
purpose. We may mention,” he added, genially, “ that it has 
recently been laid down by Our Courts-of-law that a strange! 
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playing a match against Us becomes ipso faclo subject to Our 
rules of handicapping.”’ 

The Duke, on hearing this, began to feel a slight tingling 
in his left thumb. It was clear to him that this match must be 
lost at all costs. 

The King, girding in his robes with an elastic band, took 
the honour. The gilded ball was teed up by the Prime Minister, 
and the Lord High Keeper of the Driver, on bended knee, handed 
to His Majesty the royal Dreadnought. 

There was a respectful silence as he addressed his ball, 
swung at it clumsily, missed it completely and uttered a royal 

ith. At the second attempt he sent it hopping along the 
ground for a few yards, to the accompaniment of the exaggerated 
applause of his retainers. 

The Duke was shaking with nervousness ; but with great 
presence of mind he succeeded in missing the ball by six inches, 
and then, topping it badly, hit it a hundred yards beyond the 
King's Che King having taken two more to get up to him, the 
Duke made up his mind to run no risks, and he missed the ball 
again 

‘You have broken Rule Eleven!” exclaimed the King. 

“ Why ?” asked the Duke, in surprise. 

“ By Rule Eleven,” said the King, “ no one is allowed to 
miss his ball more than once in a round when playing against 
Us. Breach of this rule entails very severe penalties, which, 
taking your ignorance into consideration, We will not enforce 
upon this occasion. We were reluctantly compelled to make 
this rule,” he added, apologetically, ‘‘ as the consistent badness 
of Our opponents’ play was really reducing all Our matches to 
the level of a farce.” 

At this the Duke lost his head altogether, and was on the 
first green in eight strokes less than the King. To take eight 
putts was an impossible task, and the King, with a frown, 
marched off to the second tee one down. Haunted as he was by the 
fear of incurring some horrible penalty by breaking Rule Eleven, 
the Duke’s efforts to play down to the King’s level failed com 
pletely, and at the turn the King, who could not have played 
worse if he had been playing with an umbrella, was nine down. 
The match ended at the tenth hole, which the Duke, holing out 
in seventeen, won with three strokes to spare. 

The King’s anger was terrible to behold. It was the 
custom of his courtiers to use balls heavily weighted with lead 
when playing against him, and consequently, though he had 
occasionally, since his accession to the throne, lost a match on 
the last green, he had not been beaten ten up and eight to play 
since the days of his plumberhood. 

“To-morrow morning,” he shouted at the Duke, “‘ you 
handicap will be raised to eighteen. The mutilation usual in 
these cases will be quite inadequate, and I shall instruct the 
Chairman of the National Handicapping Committee to have 
you deprived of your right hand and foot ’; and he went home 
to the Palace, having given orders that the Duke was to be put 
in chains. 

The Duke spent a most uncomfortable night. ‘* Compared 
with the scandalous treatment I am receiving in Golfinia,”’ he 
said to himself, in his best oratorical manner, “‘ the robbery 
and extortion which I used to suffer at the hands of a Socialist 
Government may be regarded as Christian virtues’’: and he 
lay down on the hard floor of his dungeon to get as much sleep 
as the rats would allow him. But though he did not know it, 
he had a friend even in Golfinia, for the King’s eldest daughter, 
the Princess Mary Ann, who had seen him as he was leaving the 
Palace, had, of course, immediately fallen in love with his aristo- 
cratic and finely-chiselled features. When she heard the terrible 
news, she rushed to the King and implored him to revoke the 
sentence. 

“Wot I ‘ave said, I ‘ave said!’ declared the King, who, 
in his own family circle, often relapsed unconsciously into the 
mannerisms of his early life. But the Princess would take no 
denial, and so worried him by her tears and entreaties that he 
at last promised “to see what he could do.”’ 

* But ‘ear me, Mary Ann,” he said, solemnly ; “ this is the 
last time I'll ‘ave you takin’ any notice of strange young men. 
I won't ‘ave it.” 

On the following morning the Duke was brought before 
the King, who was sitting in his throne-room surrounded by 
all his courtiers. With regal dignity the King addressed him 
as follows: ‘“‘ Moved by the earnest entreaties of Our beloved 
daughter, We have decided, upon one condition, to revoke the 
just sentence which We have passed upon you. The said con- 
dition, upon which We have exercised much earnest thought, 
is that within seven days you discover in the length and breadth 
of Our kingdom a man who will play Us a match on level terms 
and beat Us. We cannot permit you to make a personal search, 
as We propose to keep you closely guarded; but We will, as 
an act of clemency, issue a proclamation setting forth the condi- 
tions of the match, and We will give orders that it is to be 
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published throughout the kingdom. If the match takes place,” 
he added, significantly,. “it will, of course, be played unde: 
the handicapping rules of Golfinia.”’ 

Che Duke had no other alternative but to accept these 
conditions, and he allowed himself to be led back to his dungeon. 
putting on an expression of heroic resignation for which any 
theatrical manager would have gladly paid him fifty pounds 
a week. For the next two days he and the Princess waited 
anxiously, but you will not be surprised to hear that His Majesty's 
subjects showed no eagerness to take part in the proposed match. 
On the third day the Princess determined to traverse the 
kingdom herself, in the hope of finding someone to come to the 
Duke’s assistance. For two days she travelled north, south, 
east and west; but wherever she went she met with firm but 
polite refusals. She was on the point of giving up her quest in 
despair, when she saw coming towards her a crippled old man, 
who had only one leg, one arm and one eye. 

“What is your handicap?” she said to him, for that is 
what they say in Golfinia instead of “‘ Good-morning.”’ 

“[ should have thought,” said the cripple, irritably, “ that 
you could have told by looking at me that it is thirty-six.”’ 

The Princess apologised for her want of perspicacity, and 
made to him the same appeal that she had made so often and 
so unsuccessfully in the last two days. 

“ Owing to repeated bad luck,” said the cripple, “ I have 
already beaten the King three times; nothing would go wrong 
in those three matches. I don’t think I want to play him again, 
thank you. The fact is, I'm getting rather tired of golf.” 

He had gone some distance down the road, when the Prin- 
cess was struck with a brilliant idea; like all brilliant ideas, 
it seemed so absurdly simple that she was surprised that she 
had not thought of it before. 

‘“ Do you know anyone in Golfinia who has never played 
golf in his life ? ’ she shouted, excitedly, after the cripple. 

“Yes,” replied the cripple, coming back, “I do. He is 
an old man who hates the very sound of the word golf, and after 
the Great Revolution he was so disgusted with the people of 
Golfinia that he got his friends to bury a coffin full of brickbats 
with his name on the lid and retired into a secluded valley in 
the mountains, where he has since lived entirely on boiled 
potatoes.” 

‘““ Please tell me where he lives,” said the Princess in her 
most alluring manner. 

‘ I don’t know that I can do that,” said the cripple. “* You 
see, he has to grow his potatoes before he boils them, and if it 
were discovered that he was guilty of the crime of working, he 
would, of course, be hanged by the neck until he was dead.” 

“| promise not to tell anyone,” said the Princess ; “‘ and 
if we disguise him, no one will know who he is.” 

“ But what if he wins?” said the cripple. ‘‘ He won't 
want to lose his left thumb, any more than you do.” 

“Oh! I'll see about that,” said the Princess, and she told 
him about the brilliant idea which had just come to her. 

“ That seems to be a good idea,”” said the cripple, “ and 
I don’t mind telling you who the old man is. He is my grand- 
father "’; and he described exactly the position of the valley 
in which he lived. 

“ But he is very old—one hundred and twenty-one last 
birthday,” he added, doubtfully ; ‘“‘ and as he has never played 
golf in his life, I don’t think he will be much good to you.” 

“Oh! that’s all right,” said the Princess. ‘ Anyone can 
beat father.” 

After many hours’ walking and climbing the Princess found 
the old man’s hut hidden away among the mountains, as the 
cripple had told her. When she saw how decrepit he was she 
began to think that it would be useless to ask him to play the 
match against the King. Her hopes, however, revived when 
she saw that he still had strength enough to cultivate a plot 
of ground, and she comforted herself with the reflection that the 
King was probably the worst player in this or any other world. 

The people of Golfinia were so occupied with playing golf 
that they had no time to climb mountains, and consequently 
the old man’s hiding-place had never been discovered. His 
long beard quivered with rage when he saw the Princess. She 
pacified him a little, however, when she told him who she was, 
and said that his grandson had sent her to him. 

“ He tells me that you have never played golf,’”’ she said. 

“ Cough ?”’ replied the old man, who was very deaf. “ No, 
thank ye, I’m as ‘earty as ever I was. There ain’t nothing 
wrong with me except that I’m so blessed old.” 

The Princess began again, and, shouting at him with all 
her power, explained to him what she wanted him to do; but 
she did not tell him about the risk he would run of having his 
handicap raised, because, as you will remember, a very brilliant 
idea had come to her which was going to get over that difficulty. 

The old man at first refused to leave his valley on any 
consideration whatever, pointing out that by doing so he would 
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run the risk of being hanged. The Princess, however, noticing 
that his face was so hidden by his beard and large eyebrows that 
all that could be seen of it was a nose and two eyes, asked him 
whether he used to shave in the days before he retired to the 
mountains. 

“Ay!” replied the old man; “ but since I’ve lived up 
‘ere | 'aven't shaved for ten years, and my whiskers ‘ave grown 
that bushy that I shouldn’t recognise myself if I didn’t know 
who I was.” 

“Well, then,” said the Princess, “ you will run very little 
risk of being recognised by anyone else. Of course,’’ she 
continued, “I should not allow you to play the match for 
nothing, and if you will consent to play I'll give you anything 
within reason. You must want something; no one is too old 
for that.” 

“ For the last hundred years,” said the old man, “ in fact, 
since I was quite a boy, I’ve wanted to travel a bit and see the 
sights of the world. If you'll give me enough money to do 
that, I'll play a match against the Devil himself.” 

The Princess readily promised to fill one of his pockets 
with gold if he lost, and all of them if he won; and she told 
him that, as the match was going to take place on the next day, 
she must in the meantime have him taught a little about the 
game of golf. 

They descended the mountain together, and the Princess, 
calling upon one of her many devoted admirers, asked him to 
teach the old man as much golf as possible before nightfall. 
The admirer’s task was no light one; but after explaining to 
him that the game of golf consists in hitting a ball from one 
pre-arranged spot to another in as few strokes as possible, and 
having taught him the principal rules of the game, he provided 
him with the most old-fashioned and longest-faced putter he 
could find, for a putter, he thought, was probably the safest 
club to use throughout the match, since bunkers and rough 
were forbidden on the royal links, as the King did not like them. 

After a few hours’ practice the old man, using methods 
peculiar to himself, could consistently hit the ball some fifty 
yards along the ground, and there seemed to be a good chance 
of his winning the match on the morrow, for the King missed 
the ball so often that some of the most eminent Golfinian 
mathematicians contended that the average length of his drive 
was a minus quantity. 

On the following morning the King, the Duke, the Chairman 
of the National Handicapping Committee and the executionet 
were all waiting near the first tee of the Royal Golf Links. If 
no one came by eleven o’clock it was certain that the Duke 
would have to buy a crutch and learn to write with his left 
hand. As the hour of eleven got nearer and nearer the Duke 
got bluer and bluer. 

The hissing of the executioner’s knife, which was being 
sharpened on a grindstone, and the bubbly noise of the pitch, 
which was now nicely on the boil, were getting on his nerves, 
and he was, at the polite request of the executioner, on the point 
of removing his right boot, when, to the astonishment of everyone, 
the old man, accompanied by the Princess, came hobbling up. 

“ This gentleman is going to play against you,”’ said the 
Princess to the King, haughtily. 

“Do you really think,” said the King, angrily, “ that 
We are going to play against that? It’s quite absurd. I've 
never been so insulted in my life.” 

‘“ What's your handicap ?’’ he shouted at the old man. 

“It’s no use shouting at him,” said the Princess; “ he’s 
stone-deaf’’; for she had arranged with the old man that she 
was to do all the talking that was necessary. 

“ And it’s no use losing your temper, father,’’ she added. 
“You said you would play any man in the kingdom, and here 
he is.” 

The King, having made the challenge, had to carry out his 
engagement, and the match was played before a vast crowd, 
whose presence seemed to have a bad effect on his game. 

He carefully considered each shot before he played it, 
thoughtfully selected a club from among the Dreadnoughts. 
brassies, baffies, spoons, cleeks, irons, mashies, jiggers, sammies 
and other patent clubs, which were carried after him by a crowd 
of blue-blooded caddies, and then either missed the ball altogether 
or made a bad foozle. Meanwhile, the old man, gripping his 
old putter with hands wide apart, as though it were a spade, 
topped his ball gently round the course. 

Neither was more than one up at any period of the match, 
and after a breathless struggle they were all square and one to 
play. They foozled their way in thirteen strokes each to 
the last green, where the old man by a supreme effort holed out 
in five putts and won the match. 

“ Executioner !’’ exclaimed the King, ‘ 
hand and foot!” 

This was the moment for which the Princess had been 
Waiting anxiously, 
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Surely you are not going to raise his handicap?” she said. 

‘“ What do you think ? ”’ said the King. 

“ But you can’t! ”’ she exclaimed. 

“ Can't be blowed !”’ said the King, forgetting for the moment 
that he was not in the bosom of his family. ‘‘ Why not ?’ 

‘ Because he hasn’t got one,” she said, triumphantly. 

‘“ Stuff and nonsense!” said the King. ‘‘ Of course I can 
raise it!” 

“ Don't make yourself so ridiculous, father,” she said ; 
“ he has never played golf in his life before to-day, and has never 
had a handicap. You can’t raise a handicap that doesn’t 
exist.” 

“ IT can!” shouted the King. 

“ You can’t !”’ screamed the Princess. 

They might have gone on squabbling to this day had not 
the Duke demanded that the question should be decided by 
the Golfinian Courts-of-law. The King had to consent, and the 
judges, after sitting continuously for two days and _ nights, 
decided in favour of the Duke. rhe King was furious, and 
threatened to raise the handicaps of the whole Bench; but 
popular opinion was so strong against him that he was 
compelled to accept the judgment. 

So keenly, however, did he feel the disgrace of having been 
beaten by a mere beginner of one hundred and twenty-one 
that he never smiled again. He was attacked by a fatal disease 
which his physicians diagnosed as atrophy and paralysis of the 
risorial muscle, and soon died a broken man. 

You will not be surprised to hear that subsequently the 
Princess married the Duke, and that they were immediately 
elected King and Queen of Golfinia. 

As for the old man, he had all his pockets stuffed with gold 
by the Princess, and set out to realise the dreams of his youth 
and to see the sights of the world. 

They say that Golfinia under the humane rule of the Duke 
and the Princess Mary Ann is a much pleasanter place than 
it used to be. If you want to spend a holiday there, you will 
have no difficulty in finding it. Take an aeroplane from the 
Bank, fly for one thousand one hundred and one miles and 
a-quarter in a straight line, then take the first turning to the 
left and you will come to it. 


TO THE CLERK OF THE WEATHER. 
(U/rgent.) 


Sir, | would ask of you a favour 
(Now don’t turn crusty at my very name! 
| own my verse may sometimes savour 
Of what may look like blame ; 
But—do I need to represent 
| write it for emolument, 
And not a bit, sir, with intent 
To slander or defame.) 


Let others curse your wild vagaries, 
The exhibition of your tantrums dread ; 

I'll rhyme their wrath (since my affair is, 
You know, sir, to be read); 

But if it comes to fee/ings—why, 

How should you vex me, though you try 

Your infinite varicty 
Puts butter on my bread. 


You take me ?—Then to cut the cackle! 


With confidence | ask my modest boon ; 
lime presses—you can hardly tackle 
The matter now too soon 
In March of nineteen-nine, sir, when 
You sent a fall of snow, and then 
Again in March of nineteen-ten 
I sang a little tune 


\ neat thing ‘Snow in March,”’ f called it 
(Like all the other bards) in nineteen-nine 
Improving, as I overhauled it 
The next year, line by line 
It went (both times) to Fleet Street, and 
To many purlieus of the Strand 
Hard though it be to understand, 
The thing, sir, still is mine. 


Now do you see in what direction 
You can extend an aid felicitous ? 
A gem of thrice-distilled perfection 
Waits but an impetus ; 
Don’t go out like a lamb before 
I burst some editorial door 
Let us have snow in March once more! 
Yours, sir, Poeticus, 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER 
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SCIENTIFIC DAIRYING AND CERTIFIED MILK. 


EFORE the day of Mr. 


and sell pure milk, but he is the first to offer his 


custo - 

mers 
guarantees that 
the milk sold to 
them ts as clean 
as it 1s possible 
to make it. This 
he does through 
a milk commis 
sion which has 
just been formed, 
and consists of 
qualified and re 
sponsible experts 
who certify that 
the cows are 
sound and free 
from. tubercu 
losis, and that 
every 
care has been 
taken to prevent 
injurious 
or foreign matter 
from entering the milk. We 


sit’ 


nS 
Lary 


pt sible 


verms 


Wilfred Buckley many farmers 
have tried, not always without success, to prepare 


THE 


need scarcely say that 


this is 


no business speculation, although conducted on strict busi- 


ness principles Our 


readers 


have already enjoyed 


several 


opportunities of learning something about Mr. Bue kley. The fine 
built for him by Mr. Reginald 


manor 





Blomfield, was illustrated and 


house of Moundsmere, 


SOME OF 


described in our 


issue ol 


March r2th, 1910, and a brief account of the system of dairying 


was published on June 13th, 1908. 


dairy may be briefly told. 


Che inception of his si 


‘ientific 
He found it advisable, even neces- 


sary, to provide pure milk for a member of his household, and 


was forced to take a painful 
interest in the subject. 

On a previous occasion we 
pointed out that his scheme 
was not practical; but this is 
true in one sense, untrue in 
another. Let us say at once 
that Mr. Buckley makes no 
attempt to combat the evil of 
contaminated milk as it affects 
the poor. He is fully alive to 
the fact that the feebleness of 
so many poor children and the 
high infant mortality are traced 
by many authorities to the 
milk supply. Milk which poor 
people buy from the ordinary 
dairies is almost invariably con- 
taminated, and they consider it 
so expensive that they substi- 
tute for it an abomination 
from Holland, sold in tins 
and shamelessly designated 





INSIDE 


THE 


MILKING 


THE 


““ Machine-skimmed Milk.” 


We have pointed out that this 


stuff ought not to be offered for sale without having the legend 


“Unfit for Infants 





SHED. 


’ boldly printed on it. 


As we have said, 
Mr. Buckley 
makes no 
attempt to solve 
the difficulty of 
which this is a 
brief epitome. 
That is no reason 
why he should 
not be given full 
credit for the 
patriotic, intelli- 
gent and most 
educative experi- 
ments that he 
has conducted. 
We are only 
afraid that any 
accurate descrip- 
tion of what he 
is doing will 
make readers 
turn in loathing 
from their ordi- 
nary milk supply. 


For the things done at Moundsmere are not done in the average 
dairy, and yet we have not only the evidence of Mr. Buckley, 
but most convincing experiments carried out in other parts 


of the kingdom, to show their necessity. It 


is significant 


that the Report on the Investigation as to the Contamination 


MILKING 


of Milk 


STALLS. 


carried 


various Borough and County 


Councils of the East and West Riding of Yorkshire is out of 


print, so great has been the demand for it. 


The significance 


lies in the proof jt affords of the number of those who have 


come to appreciate the value of pure milk. 


M ACHINE-ROOM. 


In passing it may 
not be out of place to say that 
this authoritative document 
on the subject might naturally 
have been expected to issue 
from the Board of Agriculture. 

Milk in its pure state 
is the most wholesome and 
nourishing of foodstufig, but 
it is also one of the most 
easily contaminated, and 
usually reaches the consumer 
in a polluted form. We pro- 
pose here to study its history 
as produced on the Manor of 
Moundsmere, and to check the 
steps taken to ensure its purity 
by comparison with the official 
report of the Yorkshire inves- 
tigation. Itisnatural to begin 
with the cow. Mr. Buckley’s 


is a shorthorn herd. In our 
opinion Jerseys would have 
been more suitable, as_ the 
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object is not to make profit, but to produce 
for those who can afford to pay for it a 
pure article of consumption. The shorthorn 
is the ideal dairyman’s cow, because it gives 
a large yield of good quality; but whoever 
likes the best regardless of cost will prefer 
the Jersey with its lower yield but higher 
butter ratio. 
HEALTH OF THE Cow. 

Whatever the breed of the cow, it should 
be healthy, and a vast percentage of cows are 
not so. Nor is the dairyman always careful 
about giving milk only from healthy animals. 
The report says: “ In one case a cow giving 
at each milking three gallons of milk, which 
was mixed with the rest of the milk from 
the cowshed, was seen by the Inspectors to 
be very ill. The farmer had not stopped to 
consider the effect of this illness on the milk. 
On being spoken to by the Inspectors, the 
cow's condition being so evident, he consented 
to have her killed, when she was found to be 
extensively affected with tuberculosis.” This 
is the least offensive of several other cases de- 
scribed in the report. Hence arises the neces- 
sity of having the cows tested by a competent 
authority. Are there organisms in the milk of 
a healthy cow? Theoretically the answer is 
in the negative. At any rate, Lord Lister 
states that ‘“‘ unboiled milk as coming from 
a healthy cow really contains no material 
capable of giving rise to any fermentative 
change or to the development of any kind 
of organism which we have the means of 
discovering.” 

The report, on the other hand, says: “ It 
is generally agreed that milk as secreted is 
sterile, but when the milk passes to the lower 
ducts and the cistern it becomes contaminated 
with organisms which have passed in from the 
teat, and have there multiplied during the 
intervals of milking.” 

From numerous experiments one or two 
practical deductions are drawn. “In no case 
has sterile milk been obtained.” ‘‘ The first 
milk drawn from the teat has most organisms 
and the number appears to lessen as the 
milking proceeds.’’ Young and almost newly- 
calved cows showed fewer organisms than 
those older and longer milked. Absolute free- 
dom from organisms is unknown ; but Dr. Park 
has suggested “‘ 50,000 to 100,000 bacteria per 
cubic centimétre in milk 24 to 36 hours old 
as a standard of purity which can be supplied 
by any intelligent farmer.” The average in 
milk sold in London shops is about 2,785,000. 
Mr. Buckley aims at a standard of 10,000. 
Periodical examination of each cow by a vet. 
is a first step towards securing this result. 

CLEANLINESS IN THE COWSHED. 

Next to health, and not less important, 
stands cleanliness in cow and byre and man- 
servantandmaid-servant. The cowshedislarge, 
well aired and well lighted, and the materials 
used in its construction are brick, cement and 
metal—all hard of surface and easily cleaned. 
A drain and a sloping floor cause liquid to 
flow away automatically. Stalls are not 
separated as usual by wooden partitions, but by 
metal framework (cheap as well as clean) 
Drinking water is supplied from a tap on a 
liberal¥scale. Ideally it should be supplied 
separately to each trough, instead of running 
from one to another. There is no mustiness, 
no smell in the cowshed, and the manure-heap 
is placed at a safe distance from the building. 
What is the effect? Where there is bad 
lighting and bad ventilation there is an increase 
in the bacterial content. This may be due to 
the fact that these conditions appear to be 
inseparable from bad lighting and a dirty 
condition of the animals. 

CLEANLINESS OF THE Cow. 

A milking cow, especially in winter, collects 
a great deal of filth on its hide and udder. 
This it does both in the field and in the byre. 
At Moundsmere each cow is carefully groomed 
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beforehand, and her udder gone over with a wet cloth before in treacle—they were filthy.” On the same page we get the 
following account of the average milker: ‘‘ The usual routine 
in milking is for the milker to come from the field and without 
preparation sit down to milk. If he washes his hands at all 


milking. Hairs on the udder, a fertiie source of contamination, 
are removed with the scissors Che importance of this will be 
seen from certain passages in the report which will be recog 
nisedl as applicable to all but the best 
managed dairies 

“It is no uncommon thing to find 
the udder, flanks and haunches of 
milch cows plastered with manure, 
sometimes almost an inch thick, and 
quite often no attempt whatever ts 


he rarely does so thoroughly. If his 
hands are dirty the friction in milking 
detaches the bacteria, which fall into 
the milk below. The writer saw two 
men come from the fields where they 
were leading manure and_ without 
preparation sit down with very dirty 


made at grooming . In none hands and clothes.” The story is told 
of the 75 cowsheds were the udders of a farmer who, on_ being paid 
ever washed at all In three the sixpence for the samples obtained 


udders were rubbed with a dry cloth 
while in two cowsheds the teats alone 
were washed.” 

\ writer experimenting with indoot 
cows showed, to take a typical ex 
ample, that 5,000 colonies of bacteria 
found in cows dirty and not treated 
at all was reduced to 1,000 when the 
cows had their udders and flanks 
brushed, and to 180 when the udders 
and flanks were first brushed, then 
washed with soap and boiled water, 
then with clean boiled water and left 
moist Ihe mere appearance of clean 
liness is not enough A case is de 
scribed where a large bacterial content 
was obtained from cows that ‘ were 
washed regularly and looked as clean 
as possible to the naked eye.” ken 
quiry showed that the same cloth was 
used for all the cows, and then only 
washed in cold water. First the cow THE MILKING 
man rubbed the manure off the 
haunches of the cow, and then used the same cloth to wash the 
udder, thus plastering on it “ an invisible coat of dust and 
bacteria!" 

CLEANLINESS OF THE MILKER. 

From our photograph of the milker it will be seen that the 
attire is unusual. Notice the white linen cap. Ata first glance 
this may appear unnecessary, but in reality it serves a most 
useful purpose. When a man is on the milking-stool it is easy 
and natural for him to bring his head into contact with the cow's 
ribs Ihe friction between head and hide sets free the foreign 
substance and bacteria in each, and leads to pollution. It will 
be seen that, instead of the usual smock, the milker wears a 
garment which is twined round his legs and covers them as com 
pletely as trousers, The objection to the ordinary overall ts 
that, as worn, it 
usually covers 
only one leg and 
part of the 
trunk, Othe 
precautions are 
taken The 
men are obliged 
to wash the 
hands carefully 
before beginning 
to milk. Finger 
nails have to be 
kept very short 
and no “wet 
milking” 1s 
allowed. Con 
cerning the last- 
mentioned prac- 
tice, there 1s the 
following com 
ment in the 
report: “It is 
a source of con 
tamination and 
the process 1s 
often disgusting 
to look at. The 
milker usually 
wets his hand in 
the milk which THE 
he first draws 
from the teats, and often the fingers are dipped in the milk during 
milking.’’ An example is mentioned of a female milker who “ kept 
dipping her fingers in the milk, which along with the excreta on the 
teats caused her hands to look as though they had been dipped 





DRESS AND PAILS. 


OLD 


from him, spat on his hand for luck and 
resumed his milking. It is remarked 
with no unnecessary severity, “ In 
addition to being disgusting, serious 
disease could be transmitted in this 
way.” The majority of milkers, how- 
ever, had clean hands—5r had clean, 
16 dirty hands ; clothes were reported 
in & cases, and only one man_ wore 
an overall. 

CLEANLINESS OF IMPLEMENTS. 

It will be noticed that the milking- 
pail shown photographically is peculiar 
in shape. Four-fifths of the opening 
is covered, and one-fifth is left as a 
circular opening into which the milk- 
man milks. This simple contrivance 
is found to reduce the contaminations 
from the atmosphere; it keeps out 
about 66 per cent. of the dirt 
that enters the wide-mouthed pail. 
At the moment the milking of a 
cow is finished, the can is taken to 


the dairy, where it is weighed and cooled. It is never allowed 
to stand in the cowshed. Bearing on this excellent practice is 
the following passage in the report: ‘‘ The usual method of 
keeping the milk standing in the cowshed till all the cows are 


milked is bad. During 


all the time before and after the pails 


are filled the organisms from the air are entering the vessels.” 
After the can is emptied it is sterilised by a steaming apparatus, 
a method thoroughly approved of in the report. No other 


system is satisfactory. 


Scalding, for example, is seldom done 


with thoroughness ; often, too, the scalded pail is wiped with 
a damp cloth that has been simply a breeding-place for bacteria, 


It is not sufficient 
desires some guarantee. 





BARN. 


CERTIFICATION. 


to produce pure milk, but the buyer 

He avoids many of the dangers inci- 
dental to the 
consumption 
of milk, since 
that from 
Mounds mere, 
after being 
cooled, 1S 
bottled, sealed, 
and in this 
condition 
reaches the 
purchaser. 
In this way the 
risks incidental 
to a long or 
short railway 
journey are 
avoided, and so 
are the dangers 
which have been 
traced to the 
town dairy. 
But how 1s 
it to be known 
that all these 
elaborate pre- 
cautions have 
been carried out? 
Obviously if one 
were omitted the 
good of all 
the others would 


be undone. This is ensured by means of the American con- 
trivance—a Milk Commission. We are not at present in the 


position to be able to publish the names of those who have con- 
sented to act on this body, but they are widely known and 
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most trustworthy men. Arrangements have been made where- 

by both the cows and the milk are systematically examined 

and tested by a competent authority. If there is any fault 

in one or the other, it is promptly detected and remedied. 
CONCLUSION. 

It will be seen that by far the greater number of precautions 
adopted are such as could be practised in any dairy without 
involving additional outlay. Much would be gained if servants 
employed in dairies could be induced to abandon the filthy 
and objectionable habits described in the report. This document, 
though directly referring only to a corner of Yorkshire, may be 


IN THE 


MINOR UsEs OF ANNUAL FLOWERS. 

URING the past ten years the interest taken in that 
vast army of flowers known as annuals has under- 
gone a great and welcome change. Instead of 
being looked upon as plants only to be tolerated 
on sufferance, the best, at least, of these flowers 

are now receiving, to some extent, that measure of support 
which their merits demand. That these merits are of an 
utilitarian as well as an esthetic nature rather enhances the value 
of the plants than otherwise, and it is difficult to understand 
the apathy with which annuals were regarded in the past. 

Miss Jekyll, in her interesting and instructive article last 
week, explained how annuals of the lesser-known kinds, as well 
as some of the more popular 
varieties, can be utilised for 
forming a unique and beautiful 
border ; but the utility of many 
of the more showy types is far 
greater and much more varied. 
Indeed, many of our most 
beautiful gardens would lose a 
large proportion of their sum- 
mer charm were they denuded 
of the annual flowers. Fortu- 
nately, the cultivation of these 
does* not call for a_ great 
amount of expense or skill on 
the part of the owner; the 
majority can be sown where 
the plants are to be grown, 
and some, such as Mignonette 
and Poppies, demand this, and 
they provide a wealth of bright 
and varied colours in the early 
autumn months, when yellow 
and white are all too prevalent 
among herbaceous flowers. 

One of the best uses 
to which hardy annuals can 
be put is the filling up of 
those blank spaces which 
always occur in_ herbaceous 
borders after the first flush of 
spring beauty is over. In most 
gardens a herbaceous’ border 
means one wherein bulbous 
and other kinds of plants, as 
well as those of a strictly 
herbaceous character, are 
grown. In such borders we 
usually find some clusters 
of Daffodils, Tulips, Crocuses, 
Scillas and_= similar plants, 
and it is between these, 
even while in flower, that seeds of our annuals may be sown. 
Doronicums, Daisies and Polyanthuses are spring-flowering 
plants of a non-bulbous character which come to mind and 
between which we may sow our annuals, in the expectation that 
they will grow and give us a brilliant display of flowers long after 
the previous occupants have gone to rest. A few showy annuals 
that may be used in such places are Godetias in various colours, 
Candytuft, Clarkias, Shirley and Mikado Poppies, Larkspurs 
(the old-fashioned tall varieties), Nigella Miss Jekyll and the 
so-called Nasturtiums. The last-named, as well as the Shirley 
Poppies, do best in comparatively poor soil. The climbing forms 
of Nasturtium are excellent for growing over trellis, wire netting, 
or other supports to form a temporary screen or fence. 

As edgings to the shrubberies which usually border drives, 
some of the dwarf-growing annuals would provide a welcome 
hange from the blue Lobelia or Violas, which the average 
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taken to describe a fair sample of English dairying. Were any 
other given area of the country visited in the same way it would 
be found that in a proportion of the cowsheds the same careless, 
unclean methods are pursued. Until someone arises with a 
plan to purify all dairies, it is a sound precaution to boil milk 
before it is consumed ; or perhaps the peasantry may go back 
to habits still common in the Pyrenees, where the mountaineer 
drives his goats into the village or town and milks into the 
clean vessel of each individual buyer, thus obtaining milk 
almost as uncontaminated as that which the calf draws from 
the cow’s udder. 
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gardener is so disposed to use whenever the opportunity occurs, 
and would certainly entail a far less outlay of labour and money. 
Alyssum Carpet White, if sown now as an edging, will commence 
to flower in June, and continue to do so until far into the 
autumn. Those who object to a white edging should grow 
Leptosiphon hybridus, a six-inch-high plant with star-shaped 
flowers which embrace many brilliant colours. Mignonette, 
if one of the red varieties listed by most seedsmen is selected, 
would make an unusual and fragrant edging, and provide at 
the same time an abundance of sprays for cutting. 

No matter in what part of the garden a blank space may 
occur, providing the soil is reasonably good and the position 
open, there the ordinary annual flowers, such as those here named, 
may be sown, and in a compara 
tively short time the spot will 
be converted into a place of 
beauty instead of an area of 
desolation. Providing the 
common evils of thick sowing 
and neglect to thin out the 
seedlings early are avoided, 
these annuals are quite easy to 
grow, and therein, to many, 
lies their greatest charm. 


Tue LAmB’s-EAR PLANT. 
A PLANT of unusual aspect, and 
one that is not frequently met with, 
is the so-called Lamb’s-ear Plant, 
known to botanists under the name 
of Stachys lanata. Its unique appeat 
ance is due to the thick, woolly 
foliage and stems, which are of a 
silvery white hue, and provide a 
welcome change during the summer 
months from the glaring colours of 
the surrounding flowers. It is a plant 
that will thrive with a modicum of 
soil, and even that need be only of the 
poorest character, For this reason it 
is admirably adapted for planting in 
the lower courses of a dry wall, as 
shown in the accompanying illustra 
tion, where it is quite at home 
and has formed an attractive and 
interesting specimen 
Tue Wart Disease or POTATOES 

A bulletin of more than usual 
interest to those who grow Potatoes has 
recently been issued by Mr. Belville 
Stainer, M.P. In this bulletin the 
results of trials conducted at the 
Harper Adams Agricultural College, 
Newport, Salop, in connection with 
the wart, or black scab, disease of 
Potatoes are set forthin detail. Gene 
rally speaking, this disease, which is 
comparatively new in this country, ts 
more prevalent in cottage gardens and allotments than in agricultural land, and 
appears to be confined to the South-West, West and North-West Counties. So 
far the experiments with fungicides in the trials under notice, which have been 
conducted for two years, have given no good results A number of varieties, 
however, have proved to be immune from the disease, the best of these being 
Aberlady Early and Milecross Early for the first crops: Abundance and Conquest 
for second early varieties; and Provost, Crofter, G iden Wonder and What's 
Wanted in the maincrop section. In the conclusions which have been arrived at 
in conducting the trials, continuous cropping of the soil with Potatoes, the appli 
cation of raw night-soil to the ground, the indiscriminate use ol tools on infected 
and clean ground, and the allowing of poultry to roam at will in gardens where 
the disease is known to exist are points that growers are W irned against It is 
advised that all seed Potatoes be boxed and sprouted before planting, and that 
all haulm should be burned directly the crop is cleared from the ground 
Potato-growers have so many diseases to ¢ mtend with already that it ts dis- 
quieting to learn that this comparatively new evil ts gradually spreading. It is 
the duty of all growers, and greatly to their own interest, to do everything that 
is possible to stamp out this disease, which manifests Its lf principally as large, 
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warty-looking excrescences on the tubers 
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~ Jacobean builder of Tissington was probably Francis and possess himself of the whole parish. That, no doubt, was 

go ere fourth in descent from Nicholas of 1 preliminary to his building operations. We saw last week 
Somersall, who had married the heiress of the Meynell how finely Francis Fitzherbert had wainscoted his hall and 

moiety of the estate fhe Herthull moiety had gone drawing-room. But even in lesser apartments he was both 

to the Cokaynes, lords of the manor of the neighbour- liberal and original in the matter of woodwork. To the south 

ing town of Ashbourne; but soon after Francis Fitzherbert the hall opens on to the staircase, by no means a large 
succeeded his father in 1595 he was able to purchase this part example, but with charming carved scrollwork both on its 


string and on its handrail. The wains- 
coting on the wall side, too, has 
carving in its frieze panels, and it is 
finished by a very elegant and unusual 
little cresting, which reappears both 
in the breakfast-room and in the 
blue bedchamber above it, occupying 
the north-east corner of the house. 
In both these rooms we find the 
same long frieze panels with  strap- 
work carving as on the staircase, 
but the panel scheme below this is 
different and decidedly rare. In the 
breakfast-room, above a_ stretch of 
ordinary rectangular panels, is a broad 
g a & 1 a] % t : band arranged diagonally. This was a 
type evidently favoured by the Fitz- 
herberts, as there is still a room at 
Norbury similarly panelled. The scheme 
is a little assertive, but is sufficiently 
well designed to form an agreeable com- 
position, whereas the variant of it 
adopted in the blue bedroom is mainly 
interesting as an eccentricity. The 
wall is here covered with narrow 
parallel bands of alternate rectangular 
and diagonal panels. Ail this work 
had at one time been coated with 
paint; but eleven years ago large 
works of renovation as well as of 
addition were begun by the late Sir 
Richard Fitzherbert under the pro- 
fessional guidance of Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell. He found “no oak visible 
all was dirty, discoloured, grainless. 
Now there are 20 panelled rooms all 
with the original old oak surface re- 
covered.”’ Nothing can be better than 
the way in which this work has been 
effected, for colour and texture are both 
excellent. The old work has been given 
its full value, as, for instance, the 
delightful wrought-iron hinges to a 
cupboard in the Blue Room, one of 
which is separately illustrated. The 
door-handles now adopted are of oak, 
on the same principle as the ordinary 
iron Norfolk latch. The hand passes 
through the space behind a round, 
upright bar, while the thumb presses 
down a lever that connects with the 
latch on the other side. On the left 
side of the illustration of the breakfast- 
room an example may be seen. 
Nothing could be more handy and 
practical or more in character with 
the wainscoting with which it is 
associated. On the opposite side of 
the staircase to the Blue Room and 
looking out west is the Red Room, with 
Copyright THE ENTRANCE GATE COUNTRY LIFE. arcaded wainscoting like the hall. It will 
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be seen, however, that the marble of the mantel-piece belongs 
to the earlier part of the eighteenth century, as also does the 
iron basket grate that it encloses. It is one of the many admir- 
able examples of the kind that we find at Tissington, and which 
bring us down to the date of the Palladian alterations. 
Francis Fitzherbert married his son to Elizabeth, sister 
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and co-heir to Sir John Fitzherbert of Norbury, on whose 
death it was that Norbury and the entailed estates went to the 
Swynnerton branch of Sir Anthony’s descendants. No doubt 
considerable unentailed property passed to Sir John’s sister, 
or, rather, to her son, for her brother outlived her and also her 
husband, Sir John of Tissington, who had scarcely reached 
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middle life when he died in the early days of the Civil War. 
This may have been a lucky event so far as the prosperity of 
the Tissington family was concerned, for he was dead and his 
son and successor, William, was not yet of age when the clash 
of arms resounded round his home. In 1644 the local Royalist 
gentry assembled with their retainers in Ashbourne, obstructing 
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all communication and preventing the country people from 
attending the market. Thereupon that active local Parlia- 
mentarian commander, Colonel Gell, sent a strong force to 
attack them. The fight began near Ashbourne, and continued 
until the retreating Cavaliers reached Tissington, where they 
were finally routed and one hundred and seventy of them 
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captured. Had young William Fitzherbert 
joined in the tray, no doubt he would 
have been on the King’s side and suffered 
in consequence. He adhered to the Pro- 
testantism of his branch of the family, and 
when, in the days of Titus Oates, George 
Busby was tried at Derby for high treason 
as a Romish priest, we find “ Fitzherbert 
of Tissington ” on the jury list. His whole 
parish evidently worshipped most com- 
mendably from the official point of view, 
for five years before this trial it was found 
to have one hundred and _ seventy-five 
conformists and not a single Papist or 
dissenter. This William Fitzherbert was 
the first of four bearing the same Christian 
name who ruled at Tissington for a century 
and a-half, and in whose days it was that 
the Palladian alterations took place. There 
is, however, little that can be confidently 
attributed to the first of them. Coming 
into possession as a lad in 1642, he held the 
estates for fifty-five years, and the second 
half of his life coincided with one of the 
most active building periods of our history 

that in which the Palladian style, intro- 
duced by Inigo Jones but checked by the 
Civil Wars, asserted itself throughout the 
land after the Restoration. But what we 
find in this manner at Tissington is probably 
somewhat later. Take as an example the 
charming wrought ironwork that closes the 
arched entrance to the forecourt from the 
village green. The archway itself may 
date from Francis Fitzherbert’s time. It 
was not then the practice to drive or ride 
up to the porch of Derbyshire manor 
houses, and these narrow-arched entrances, 
possessed of a good deal of presence and 
architectural detail despite their modesty, 
were very usual. The Tissington example 
may be compared with those still existing 
at Bradshaw Hall and Highlow Old Hall. 
They have become farmhouses, and there- 
fore show no such later developments as 
the wrought ironwork at Tissington. It 
has none of the elaboration which some- 
times marred the splendid craftsmanship 
introduced by Jean Tijou when William 
and Mary came to the throne. The design 
is comparatively simple, and suits the 
quiet modesty of the building with which 
it is associated. But it is very beautiful 
in design, and what ornament there is 1s 
very delicately wrought. The capitals of 
the open ironwork pilasters and the mask 
in the position of a keystone are in the same 
manner as the magnificent hammered and 
embossed work of the Hampton Court 
garden screen. For this, Tijou sent in the 
bill in 1690, seven years before the death 
of the first William  Fitzherbert of 


.Tissington. Yet it is exceedingly im- 


probable that he added the ironwork to 
his entrance arch. It was a far cry from 
the Royal Palace by Thames side to the 
little hollow off the vale of the Dove 
wherein Tissington lay, and it was long 
before Tijou’s art reached remote country 
places. A school of native smiths rose 
under him, and_ splendid grilles and 
clairvoyées soon adorned the great houses 
that were building in the London district. 
It was there that Robert Bakewell, whose 
name connects him with a Derbyshire 
town not far from Tissington, first learnt 
his craft. But in Queen Anne’s time he 
moved to Derbyshire, set up in its capital 
town and supplied the neighbouring gentry 
with ironwork as good in design as it was 
skilful in execution. There is much of it 
at Melbourne, where he completed the cage- 
like summer - house in 1711. Near Tis- 
sington, but on the Staffordshire bank of 
the Dove, lies Okeover, rich in gates and 
grilles and even in staircase balustrading, 
no doubt the product of Robert Bakewell, 
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to whom also the little Tissington example may be confidently 
attributed, the likely date being soon after the Melbourne job 
Tissington was then the home of the second William Fitzherbert, 
nephew of the first. He had been brought up for the Bar, and 
held the Recordership of Derby. As he lived well into George II.’s 
time, he must be responsible for the west front of Tissington. 
It is a very plain, three-storeyed building of rubble stone with 
ashlar dressings, the rusticated coigns and the window archi- 
traves being the only attempt at detail. The ground floor is 
occupied by an arcaded loggia. The west end of the hall opens 
on to this, so that no doubt it was an addition to the old and 
somewhat narrow house. The arcading projects in the centre 
to support the bay of the west drawing-room, which communi- 
cates with the older one to the east, so fully illustrated last week. 
The west drawing-room is of simple Palladian get-up, of which 
the chief feature is the mantel-piece, in white and coloured 
marble, here depicted. The fender and the basket grate should be 
noticed as more elaborate examples, though in the same manner 
and of the same date as the grate in the Red Room, already 
alluded to. These may be a little earlier than the grate in the 
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but the scrolled ornament between these is composed of garrya 
swags and other Renaissance motifs. | Above is a frieze ot strap 
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hall, which is strongly influenced by the eighteenth century 
Gothic taste generally connected with the name of Horace 
Walpole, though William Kent dabbled in it and Sander- 
son Miller enthusiastically developed it before Walpole became 
its high priest. The hall grate is quite in the same manner as 
the Gothic furniture of Thomas Chippendale, of which there are 
several specimens at Tissington, as well as of his French, Chinese 
and other styles. Such work belongs to the middle period of 
the eighteenth century, and that is the time when Sanderson 
Miller was building Gothic ruins and Gothicising such houses as 
Belhus and Laycock Abbey. The Tissington hall grate was 
no doubt made to be in harmony with the mantel-piece that was 
introduced at the same time. Its clustered columns are of the 
same type as Chippendale used for tables, chairs and cabinet 
stands. They are surmounted by pinnacles somewhat in the 
Jacobean obelisk form, but ornamented with crisply sculptured 
foliage ot pure Gothic inspiration. The same wreathes the top 
of the rather frantically outlined fire-arch. Behind it is a tre- 
foiled Gothic arcading, but the keystone above it is a classic 
satyr. The same mixture of styles is seen in the plaster-work 
The pilasters of the wainscoting are connected by ogival arches, Copyright IN THE RED ROOM. atl 
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work design, 
whereas the chief 
member of the 
cornice 1s again 
in the Walpolian 
manner rhe 
whole thing may 
shock the purist 
whether his bent 
be Gothic or 
classic. Yet the 
general effect, in 
combination with 
the fine earlier 
wainscoting, 1S 
quite agreeable 
while the mantel 
prece itself 
which is. very 
finely wrought 
in Hopton stone 
is among the 
very best ex 
amples of a 
taste which 
though it may 
not be admir 
ible, was an 
interesting out- 
come of a highly civilised if somewhat artificial and exhausted 
society 

The owner of Tissington at that time, the third William 
Fitzherbert, was a man who had relations with many of the 
most capable and learned men of his time. Dr. Johnson was a 
frequent guest in the Ashbourne neighbourhood and knew the 
lissington family well. If he had no very high opinion of the 
intellectual parts and attainments of the husband, he bestowed 
encomiums on the wife——one of the Meynells of Bradley Hall 
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declaring that 
‘*she had the best 
understanding 
he had ever met 
with inany 
human _ being.”’ 
The husband, if 
not a genius, was 
evidently an 
English country 
gentleman of a 
thoroughly 
active and 
intelligent kind, 
brought into 
touch with 
London _ society 
by his  Parlia- 
mentary duties, 
and introducing 
the ideas of his 
time in his 
country neigh- 
bourhood. It 
was the moment 
whena better and 
more generous 
administration of 
the Poor Law 
was being attempted, and modest homes for the destitute wer 
being erected in many parishes. That Tissington was among these 
is shown by a short document thus worded: ‘I do allow y* 
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Overseers of the Poor of Tissington to Build and they and their 
Successors to have & Enjoy a Poors House at a Place called 
Farfield Gate in Tissington ; given under my hand and seal as 
Lord of ye Mannour of Tissington this 7th day of Octr. 1753 

W" Fitzherbert.’”’ His connection with the Ji/erali of his day 
is shown by a letter written by Gray to Mason in 1770, in which 
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he says, ‘“‘ The little Fitzherbert is come as a pensioner to 
St. John’s and seems to have all his wits about him.” This 
was William Fitzherbert’s youngest son, Alleyne, who had just 
gone up to Oxford. Gray at this time verv seldom left the 
precincts of his own college, and his visiting of the St. John’s 
undergraduate created almost a sensation. It must be remem- 
bered that Gray and Mason were among Horace Walpole’s 
closest friends, and nothing is more likely than that William 
Fitzherbert imbibed his Gothic ideas direct from the Strawberry 
Hill source. He died two years after his clever little boy went 
to Oxford. His eldest son, William, became Recorder of Derby, 
as his grandfather had been before 
him. But he also held a Court 
appointment, being Gentleman Usher 
to the King, an office which was 
considered to entitle him to the 
baronetcy which he received in 1784. 
A quarrel with the Lord Chamberlain 
soon after led to his resignation. He 
retired to the country, and died at 
Tissington in 1791, the year in which 
his youngest brother obtained the 
title of Lord St. Helens. The 
ability which Gray had recognised 
had earned him a travelling scholar- 
ship, and that qualified him for the 
diplomatic post of Minister at 
Brussels when he was twenty-five. 
He did his work so well that, though 
he was scarcely thirty when the peace 
negotiations that ultimately termi- 
nated the American Independence 
War were begun in 1782 he was 
sent to Paris as plenipotentiary to 
treat with France and Spain. We 
find him next as envoy to Catherine 
of Russia, and he was with her on 
her journey to the Crimea in 1787, 
when her favourite, Orloff, anxious 
to make her believe that he had 
done wonders in civilising that 
province, is supposed to have had 
a movable village which did duty 
at many points and under many 
names along the Czarina’s route. 
It was on his appointment as 
ambassador to Spain that the diplo- 
matist became Lord St. Helens. Till 
now he had worked hard, and Fox 
had called him “‘a man of parts 
and of infinite zeal and industry.” 
Success, however, seems to have 
made him lazy, and Malmesbury 
complains of him as “ insouciant ”’ 
in business. But he received further 
appointments, and made the Treaty 
with the Czar Alexander at St. 
Petersburg in 1801. The close of 
his life was spent almost entirely in 
London, where he enjoyed — the 
society of intellectuals such as 
Rogers and Bentham, and where 
he died in his house in Grafton 
Street in 18309. He had _ never 
married, and his nephew, Sir Henry, 
was his heir. This may account for 
the presence of so many fine pictures 
on the walls of Tissington, among 
them a portrait of Lord St. Helens 
himself, by Angelica Kauffman. 
There is also much fine old furniture, 
English, French and_ Italian, as 
the illustrations of the east drawing- 
room more especially showed. But a 
special representation is now given of 
a little bow-fronted sideboard which 
has been recently added to the Tissington collection and placed 
in the dining-room. It is a very finished piece ; the carving at 
the edge of the top of a ribboned wreath, and the ribboned 
garrya swag that decorates the upper part of the legs, are beauti- 
fully wrought, as are also the metal mounts. It isa piece of design 
in the French manner of the best possible type. The dining- 
room in which it is placed lies south of the hall, on the old east 
front of the house But it has been remodelled by Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell, who sought to give back to the Jacobean part of the 
house something of its original condition and yet introduce 
those modern conveniences which he found it so utterly lacked 
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that he declares that : “‘ The inconveniences were hardly con- 
ceivable. Hot water was only obtained by heating up the 
copper in the scullery, and this water was then baled out 
in a tin can into a jug which had to be carried across the 
drawing-room to reach the best bedroom.’”’ He also reconsti- 
tuted and enlarged the office building to the north, and added 
a new wing on the west, or garden, side, completing the work 
some half-a-dozen years ago. The wing consists mainly of two 
large rooms, a library below and a billiard-room above, both 
of them very successful adaptations of the Jacobean style to 


modern ideas and requirements. The library is truly a home for 
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THE BREAKFAST-ROOM. 


books, the walls being entirely lined with them, a few panelled 
pilasters dividing the cases and rising up to support the ceiling 
beams. The fireplace is set in a low recess, with little windows 
shedding welcome light for the occupants of the armchairs 
The difference of height between the recess and the main part 
of the room is occupied by a deep plaster frieze—a charming bit 
of ‘‘ forest-work ’’—of flowers, trees and birds with their nests 
but with too much of the very conscious primitiveness which 
the “ simple life’ craftsmen of to-day affect to harmonise with 
the learned Renaissance character that Mr. Mitchell has given 
to his building. 
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The bilhard-room above duplicates the library in form 
but its ceiling is lower and broken in the centre by an extremely 
successtul top light It is about the same size as the 
billiard-table, and is raised up a considerable height so as to have 
ample lead-glazed hghts all round, set in an oak frame, and it is 
covered with a flat lead roof. It is thoroughly practical, in no 
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way spoils the general effect of the room, and has a perfectly 
satisfactory outside appearance above the stone parapet, as 
seen in the 

picture of the 

west front, 

taken from one 

of the upper 

levels of the 

much terraced 

and ste pped 

formal garden 

that occupies an 

adequate stretch 

of the rapidly 

rising ground on 

this side of the 

house. Sit 

Hugo Fitz 

herbert, sixth 

baronet, 1S a 

man to be 
cone ratulated. 
In the district 
that has known 
his ancestors for 
eight hundred 
vears he has 
inherited a fine 
old pla e full of 
association, 
illustrative of 
the character 
and fashions of 
his predecessors, 
and recently 
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overhauled in a manner that combines complete practical 
fitness with perfect good taste 
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DESTRUCTION OF GUILLEMOTS 


URING some still, foggy weather recently, I saw from the parade 
of one of our Sussex watering-places a large number of guillemots 
placidly fishing and diving close in shore. They were extra- 


ordinarily tame and paid little attention to passers-by. I am sorry 
to learn from a local bird-stuffer that, during this period, numbers of these 
unfortunate birds, as 
well as razor-bills, 
were slain by curious 
and unthinking 
shore shooters. 
hese birds are of 
little use from the 
eating point of view, 
and are too common 
to be worth setting 
up as rare specimens 
On one afternoon I 
noticed that these 
guillemots were 
especially confiding, 
and a gunner could 
have shot a score 
by walking along 
the beach. There 
were many sprats in 
the vicinity at this 
time, and I imagine 
the birds had been 
attracted to these 
waters by the abun- 
dance of food. 
Guillemots are ex 
tremely expert 
divers, and have 
small difficulty in 
catching fish Cer 
tainly at the time I 
saw them the birds 
were justifying the 
name, “ Foolish 
Guillemot,” of old 
often bestowed upon 
them, and by their 
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large numbers of them lost their lives at the 
hands of human persecutors Willock, Willy 
Murre, Scout, Tyste, Tysty, Tinkershere, 
Scraber, Marrot and Puffinet are also names 
by which these sea-birds are, or were, locally 
known. Numbers of them are taken by 
netsmen while engaged in fishing along the 
coast, and they are even occasionally hooked 
by anglers from piers and harbours. A few 
vears since a guillemot was taken on an arti- 
ficial minnow by a sea-angler engaged in 
pollac k-fishing on the Cornish Coast 

BREEDING HAUNTS OF THE GUILLEMOT 

Owing, no doubt, to much persecution, 
the common guillemot is much scarcer as a 
breeding bird along the South and South-East 
Coasts than it used to be In Kent, along the 
chalk cliffs where they formerly bred in large 
numbers, they are only known at the nesting 
period on the South Foreland between Dover 
and St. Margaret’s Bay. A few bred here and 
there along the Sussex cliffs until recent years ; 
but at Beachy Head, where, in the earlier half of 
the last century, a considerable colony existed, 
they do not appear to have nested since 


1904. In other parts of Britain they are 
common enough Flamborough Head is a 


favourite breeding haunt of theirs. The Farne 
Islands is another; while on the great cliffs 
of Clare, Kerry and other parts of Ireland, they 





may be seen in thousands during the nesting 
veriod. Except in the breeding season, the = z bie J ae 
caliente spends its time at sea, where it is Copyright. THE WESI FRONT. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.” 
always at home. From a casual glance at its 
feeble-looking wings this bird might be supposed to be an extremely yr oy Southward into the Atlantic as far as latitude 3odeg. N., between Madeira 
indifferent performer in the air. But, as a matter of fact, when put to ra v and the Canaries. The bridled or ringed guillemot, although sometimes 
it, these birds can fly reasonably well. When disturbed from the high 7 | claimed as a separate race, is now looked upon by scientists as merely a 
cliff ledges on which they nest, guillemots waddle off and throw them- ¢ “ LIBRARY | variety of the common species Che black guiliemot, a Northern bird 
selves—often backwards—with sublime indifference into the yawning i BILLIARD | is to be regarded as arare visitant to our Southern coast-line. Briinnich’s 

& or the thick-billed guillemot, an Arctic species, is now denied 
admission to the list of British birds 





space between them and the sea; they are perfectly safe, and they know 
it. Stretching their small wings, 
they sail off, and will sometimes 
perform a circuit of half a mile or 
more before taking the salt water 


Tue PLAGUE OF Woop-piGkons 
rhe vast increase in the numbers of these birds in England during 
recent years is creating a serious menace to tarming operations 
or returning to their nesting-place. In many of the Southern Counties 
The common guillemot breeds as 
far North in Norway as Varanger 


ore this winter, especially in Hant 


Wilts and Dorset, the birds have 







aa 


> if « 
; « } 
Fjord; also in the South of . é KITCHEN become a perfect plague, devour 
Iceland and the Feroes. Its 3 I ing clover, cabbage, kale, rape, 
Nerthernmost haunt is Bear and aca on swedes, turnips and other crops 


Island, halfway between Norway 
and Spitzbergen In the Baltic 
there is a well-known breeding 
colony at Bornholm, and there are 
settlements also in Heligoland. 
This bird breeds also on the 
Northern and Western cliffs of 
France, and as far South as the 


wholesale and causing great los 
and injury to farmers, especially 
flock-masters, who have to look 
to the maintenance of their sheep 
and the rearing of ewes and 
lambs rhese winged pests are 
very difficult to circumvent, a 


every farmer knows, and unles 


Berlengas Islands, off Portugal. ese a ee a ee ee pursued by very careful and 
It is found in America, where it 42 0, 7” organised methods cannot be shot 
nests on that coast - line from in large numbers The problem 


latitude 64deg. N. as far South arises how to deal with them 


as New England. During winter GROUND PLAN. Che Wiltshire farmers over a large 
this sea-bird makes its way Old walls shown black, new work by hatched lines area are now, I understand 
organising a scheme whereby in many adja 
cent districts simultaneous shooting attacks are 
to be made on these birds several times a weel 
rhe Board of Agriculture has been asked to 
lend assistance, and it is hoped that land 
owners and shooting tenants will give their aid 
During harvest-time, when the birds are feeding 
greedily on wheat and other crops, it is nots 
difficult to circumvent them Especially is thi 
the case where crops have been laid by rain and 
wind, when, having arranged butts or shelters of 
boughs a day or two beforehand, a few gunners 
can, with the help of decoy birds, destroy con 
siderable numbers of the thieving pigeons. But 
after all, these are only palliatives, and th. 
swarms of marauders are not seriously reduced 
rhis winter the attacks of wood-pigeons on 
farmers’ crops have doubtless been more severe 
than usual, for the reason that the supply of 
beech-mast has been very scanty, while other 
wild food supplies have been also lacking 
MIGRATORY Btrps 

It is incontestable that the vast hordes of 
wood-pigeons which now swarm across England 
are not, and cannot be, all reared within these 
islands Legions of them probably come from 
Northern Europe, where they breed as far 
North as from parallel 65 to 66—that ts 
up to the Arctic Cire le Hard weather on the 
Continent drives these birds across to the 
milder climates of England, Ireland and even 
Scotland, and the plague seems during the 
last thirty or forty years to be on the 
increase; 1884 was a bad year for them 


and in 1894 there was a huge migration In 





December, 1907, an enormous flight of these 





pigeons was seen passing over parts of Hertford 
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( 1 B n peter 
fl vere estimated at trom tort t sand to hit 
ind ! As the passed at a great altitude i few hundred vould 
: if ind sink to eart wr to the w dlands in seat 
I ! ne f in imilar arm whi in recent vea ive 
la | md iti niin ke 1 rand j lar 
ippea | het I v seems to be approaching when a serious Campaign 
wainst thes iwe band f robber How and in 
it way that campaign to be organised remains to be seen It will certainly 
require 1 t t and organisation It to be feared that there is little 
me ft: peration on the Continent Vast spaces in Russia, Scandinavia 
Austria and North Ge ul ire but thinly populated ind it seems inpossibl 
at f pigeons and dest them in their native haunts in number 
ul uppreciable check upon the legions that now migrate hither 
1A ' 1 DistRIBUTIO AND GrReepy Hast 
\ ; ‘ t vood-pigeon was comparatively rare in Scotland now 
is the Lothians, it is as great a curse as in man 
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irt f England In Ireland, as in England, it seems always to have been 
fairly plentiful within modern .times rhe wood-pigeon seems to be not only 
1 verv greedy but also a wasteful bird It has been noticed recently in Dorset 


hire that beneath the trees where these birds roost for the night masses of 
indigested turnip, disgorged during the hours of darkness, are found next morn 
n These masses appear to be merely surplus food of which the birds have 
ver-eaten, and which, not being able to assimilate, they thus reject This 
urely adding insult to injury in the case of the unfortunate farmer, who is 
the very unwilling host of these creatures Having said this much against thes« 
yver-abundant and comparatively useless birds, one must mention a point in 
their favour In summer those that remain with us do, undoubtedly, at times 
devour large quantities of insect pests, especially those inimical to woodlands, 
Not long since the crop of one of these birds was found to contain one hundred 
ind eighty-nine larva, chiefly of two moths, the Mottled Umber and the Dotted 
Border Joth these insects are destructive of forest trees, and the pigeons 
were, therefore, doing good service Phe wood-pigeon would seem, in captivity 
to be a bird of some force of character H. A. BrybEn 
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HE kingfisher is the most gorgeously coloured of all 
our native birds, yet stumpy in figure, awkward in 
vait and outdone in song by the most soberly-clad little 
warble Che kingfisher pays a heavy ransom for 
his brilliant garments, set with sapphire, turquoise 

and ruby What pelting schoolboy, greedy collector and 
alas for woman !—what milliner does not desire his beauty and 
set a price upon his head! — So he hides his little family in a cave 


Copyright 


in the river bank, and himself darts past you—" A living 
flash of light,”” a momentary vision of delight all too quickly 
seen and lost ; for he has no confidence in man, and only seeks 
to hide his beauty in some secluded backwater, or within the 
shelter of his cave dwelling. So Nature evens things up. The 
Blue Bird is, moreover, pursued by an unrelenting Nemesis ; 
this king of fishermen in the bird world is himself ruthlessly 
slaughtered for the sake of his feathers, which are largely 
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used in the manufacture of artificial flies. What an irony 
of Fate ! 

There are many legends connected with the kingfisher, 
of which the following is perhaps the quaintest. When Noah 
had despatched the dove from the Ark he caught the Blue 
Bird and sent it out also, saying, ‘“ At any rate you will not 
be afraid of the waters, so go and see if dry land is visible.” 
It was dawn, and for months the bird had been at rest ; so with 
joy at her freedom she rose rapidly and dashed upwards into 
the blue ether, with the result that her plumage, which had 
hitherto been a sober grey, became brilliant blue. As the sun 
rose beneath her, 
she was unable 
to resist the at- 
traction of seeing 
it close at hand, 
and turned 
downwards, 
with the result 
that the sun’s 
scorching heat 
burnt her breast, 
and in order to 
quench the flame 
she took succes- 
sive dips into the 
water. Being 
intent upon her- 
self, she forgot 
her master’s 
errand until too 
late. The docile 
dove meanwhile 
had returned, 
the flood was 
over and Noah 
had destroyed 
the Ark. As a 
punishment, 
even to this day, 
the Blue Bird ti. 
hunts up and 
down for remains 
of the Ark, with 
the colour of the 
sky reflected in 
her upper 
plumage, while 
her breast still 
flames a fiery 
red. At the 
basis of this old 
legend there may 
be found some 
scientific truth, 
for there is no 
vestige of blue 
colouring matter 
in the Blue Bird. 
The ground 
colour of any 
blue feather is 
Orange and 
brown ; the effect 
of blue is pro- 
duced by the 
angle at which 
light falls upon 
microscopic cells 
in the feather it- 


self. Hold a blue E. L. Turner. FOR THE EAGER 


feather up to the 
light and the colour will vanish to the limbo of,Mrs. Gamp’s 
friend, Mrs. Harris! For this reason, although when fledged 
young kingfishers are quite as brilliant as their parents, yet 
when hiding among the rough herbage surrounding their nesting 
hole, they are not nearly so conspicuous as one would imagine. 
Perhaps it is not merely for the sake of peace and quiet that the 
kingfisher nests in some secluded backwater, for although, 
like most birds reared in holes, the fledgelings are comparatively 
strong on the wing, yet for the first day they cannot fly very 
far, and soon drop into cover, where their brilliant colours are 
inconspicuous owing to their dull surroundings. 

The young birds depicted here were reared in a bank above 
a small, deep and dirty cattle-pond, about two minutes, “ as 
the crow flies,” from one of the most secluded and beautiful 
Broads in Norfolk. The nesting hole when laid bare resembled 
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a white marble corridor ending in a cave of the same material 
but was really a somewhat offensive dwelling, lined with bone 
dust. The nestlings themselves reposed comfortably upon 
a bed of powdered fish bones more than an inch deep, composed 
of disgorged pellets. I first saw the young kingfishers on June 7th 
when they were about two days old, and it would be difficult 
to imagine anything more curiously ugly than these fledgelings 
Chey were awkward and ungainly in build, slaty grey in colour, 
without the vestige of a feather, giving no promise whatever 
of that beauty which is theirs by inheritance. Nor was 
there much improvement a week later; but by June 17th 
they seemed 
to have attained 
their full size. 
S3etween the 
17th and 24th, 
however, the 
feathers deve 
loped rapidly, 
and it was on 
the last - named 
day that I se 
cured photo 
graphs of them. 
On the 25th they 
had left the nest, 
and were sitting 
out on the 
wooden rail, tak- 
ing short flights 
to and from thei 
nest. Sometimes 
they fell into 
the water, but 
rapidly scram 
bled to dry land 
in a unique 
manner, flapping 
along the surface 
of the pool, and 
half walking on 
the water, as- 
sisted, no doubt, 
by their curi- 
ousl y-sha ped 
feet, the middle 
and outer toes of 
which are united 
as far as the 
second joint. It 
is a feeble} and 
inadequate — foot 
when compared 
with that of a 
passerine bird, 
but doubtless is 
adapted to the 
kingfisher’s 
mode of life. 

When round 
ed up and 
placed together 
on the rail by 
their nest, these 
young birds 
showed no fear, 
but much curi- 
ous interest in 
every movement 
of the keeper on 
AND HUNGRY. Copyright the bank above 

them. If he 

walked to the right-hand side, they slowly turned all together 
like a regiment of soldiers at the word of command ; halting 
when the man stood still, or facing round again if he turned 
Finally, we uncovered the hole and photographed them 11 sifu, 
a heaving mass of blue against the white walls of the cave 
After carefully covering in the nest again, I waited tosee what 
the adult birds would say to this desecration of their home 
One parent soon returned with a fish and flew to the entrance, 
but immediately withdrew to the post uttering a loud “ Ss’ caw,” 
and stood for a while surveying my shelter. Every now and 
again the justly indignant bird heaved its body up and down, 
but after a few minutes entered the tunnel fearlessly. 

In order that I might watch and photograph these king 
fishers, a lean-to shelter was constructed for me opposite the 
nesting hole, and as much out of the unsavoury water as possible ; 
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behind = thi I watched for 
several hours on many days 
I could only see the birds 
through a small hole in 


the screen when they alighted 
near the he concealed 
photographer learns to 
detect differences in the 
sound produced by a bird’s 
wings when fiying. There 
were various species which 
constantly flew to and from 
the pool ; but I do not 
think that I ever heard the 
approaching heavy flight of 
the adult kingfisher without 
a thnill of joy; and when 
the bird alighted on a broken 
sunlit rail near its nesting 
hole, where it always paused 
before darting inside, sordid 
surroundings and discomforts 
were forgotten, while the 
eye feasted on this vision 
of almost unearthly brilliance 
as it there intent and 
motionless. Having satisfied 
herself that no danger lurked 


nest. 


soon 


stood 


in ambush, she would enter 
the hole and quickly dis- 
appear up the tunnel with 


a curious waddling motion, 
sO rapid as to resemble the 
writhing of a lizard rather 
than the usual gait of a 
bird 

Except on 
the adult birds always came 
out tail first before darting 
away, but so rapidly that the 


one occasion 


eye could hardly detect the 

actual moment when the sata Rites ail ; 
kingfisher turned to take A LITTLE RIVAL 
wing. All this would happen 

in a few seconds; those sounds which heralded the 
bird's approach were scarcely heard before the vision of 
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beauty appeared, paused for a 
moment, and then vanished 
mystic, elusive as  Maeter- 
linck’s own creation. There 
remained only the dark muddy 
pool with its pest of mos- 
quitoes ; but these could be 
endured, for the radiant vision 
would return. Meanwhile, 
one was left to meditate on 
the incongruity of so much 
beauty surrounded by such 
squalor. 

At the end of each day | 
returned to a house-boat on 
the edge of the Broad which 
had been placed at my dis- 
posal by its owner, there to 
light a fire, dry my wet gar- 
ments and cook my evening 
meal; after this I would sit 
outside in the beautiful June 
twilight. Again and again | 
heard that piercing call-note 
and the whirr of wings, and 
caught a momentary glance 
of the jewelled Blue Bird, as 
one or other of the parents 
flashed past me to their fish- 
ing post; but as_ twilight 
merged into the short summer 
night, the journeys to and 
fro in search of food for the 
hungry brood became less fre- 
quent, then ceased, and the 
busy bird-world which enve- 
loped me rested a while from 
its hitherto unceasing efforts 

all except a _ reed-warbler 
and a nightingale, which kept 
up their duet far into the 
night. 

Perhaps the patient stars 
lend a more ready ear to the 
plaint of love than the energetic busy sun can ever hope 
E. L. TURNER. 
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S the spring draws near, foxes begin to make good points, and 
especially in those countries where there are strong wood- 
lands, and where, too, the huntsman has killed a fair pro- 
portion of the foxes he has hunted. I have heard it said 
that hounds will run as well and as keenly without blood 
as with it. I do not believe it; but let that pass. Suppose 

it to be right as far as the hounds are concerned, it is certain that 
the foxes would not run as well. A certain number of foxes must 
be killed off, if for no other reason (and there are, of course, many 
others) because the clever old foxes that give the great runs would 
never be hunted at all if there were always so many younger, less 
wise, and more short-running foxes to take their place. Take 
the case of Lord Leconfield’s run on Monday week from Whiteways 
Lodge 

Che fox that hounds put up was an outlier and a 
traveller from the big woods in the Crawley and Horsham country 
It was not a great run, because the field and the huntsman were 
much hindered by the river. A run to the railroad, which the 
fox crossed soon after he was roused. Yet the Master and huntsman, 
who is known to have his own ideas on hound-breeding, and to 
have made great efforts to breed a pack to suit his country, must 
have felt a touch of pride and satisfaction as he saw his pack swing 
left-handed with the line of the fox, cross the river, carry the scent 
over the railroad with the least possible delay at an obstacle which 
hinders the movements and often baffles the the best 
hounds, and then, settling to work on the far side, scour away at a 
pace which defied the best efforts of the horses. Again, when at 
last the pack were regained, he would note how little help they 
needed ; and racing on the turf of the hills, or hunting on the low 
ground, never left their fox till they killed him. At this time of 
year a fox does not find it so easy to rouse a substitute, and so hunts 
of this kind come off. Or, again, take the great hunt of the Wood- 
land Pytchley on Thursday. Here, again, we have a young Master 
with a just confidence in his own judgment who has made a pack 
of hounds to suit himself and his country. Mr. Stanley, too, had 
his hopes realised when he saw the hounds driving right through 
the Warkton and Geddington Woods and, coming into the open, 
set to work to race on the line of the fox, and then as time went on 
and the minutes lengthened into an hour, two hours and more, 


these 


noses ot 


still the hounds driving forward with the same impetuosity and 
keenness and the same persevering endurance, determined to kill 
their fox. 

I imagine, too, that a Master might listen with pride to the 
praises of the musical cry of his hounds lavished on this Woodland 
Pytchley pack when they went, by Lord Annaly’s invitation, into the 
Cotesbach and delighted even the Pytchley critics with their musi 
and their drive. These runs are a Master’s golden moments when 
hounds run and run on, there is little chance of over-riding. We 
hear this complained of every year, especially in Leicestershire 
The fact is that there is only one way to stop over-riding, such as 
was complained of with the Belvoir the other day. There must 
be a strong Field-master. People will always try to get in front 
of one another. Even Lord Spencer, on a bad scenting day, could 
not altogether prevent it. But a great deal can be done. Ask the 
Grafton people what they owe in sport to Sir Samuel Scott’s gifts 
as a Field-master, or Mr. Fernie’s Hunt what they have gained from 
the appointment of Mr. Gordon Cunard, a man whose knowledge 
of hunting and reputation as a horseman is second to none. If 
such men tell us we are wrong, we are wrong. There are people 
who rebel against the discipline of the hunting-field, and resent 
the occasional impetuosities of speech of an excited Master who is 
doing all he can to show sport ; but such people are not born fox 
hunters—they have mistaken their vocation. 

Chere is to be no change of huntsman in the Quorn country ; 
and Leaf once more showed the quality of his work as huntsman 
when Captain Forester gave his field one of those bye-days which 
have so frequently brought sport to the Quorn. Frisby the meet 
and outliers the object. Why do you always want to hunt an 
outlier ? is a question sometimes asked ; to which the answer is 
that lying out is demoralising to the fox. He begins, innocently 
enough, to seek another lair than the covert which is too often 
disturbed. Whether, as the old huntsman opined, the fox may or 
may not like hunting, we do not know; but no doubt he can, 
unlike ourselves, have enough of it. Thus he lies out. But this 
is the first step to vice, to robbing hen-roosts, haunting pig-sties 
and hanging about sheepfolds. If he does not become a michievous 
fox, he becomes a useless one. Therefore he should be hunted, 
so that, if he escapes, he learns there is no refuge for him so secure 
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a as the covert, and if he is killed he does no 
more damage. It was simply an outlier, or, 
: more likely, a temporary visitor from the 
* Cottesmore country, that the Quorn hounds 
re found in the fields by Kirby Church and hunted 
ly for two hours, first up to Wild’s Lodge, an 
S- excellent ride and a varied one, with good 
de fences and almost every kind, unless it is a stone 
n wall, which I do not recollect to have seen. But 
e, he had made an excursion into the Belvoir 
n country, first hanging in Burbidge Covert while 
| he caught his second wind, after starting with 
7 the hounds close to him, then been hunted with 
h ’ a pack able to press him more and more to 
Berry Gorse and Wild’s Lodge, as aforesaid. Then 
I he turned and came back to Gartree Hill, and, 
n finding here no refuge, was raced across the Sandy 
h Lane to ground. A first-rate hunt. 
= A moderate scent was all the Duke of 
0 Beaufort’s hounds found at Tetbury when they 
r. went into that pleasant country of light plough 
‘ and stone walls; yet as the Duke’s hounds and 
6 huntsman manage to do, they worked out quite 
. a pleasant hunt of an hour. It is something to hunt - en li isnt. 
e with hounds that give one sport with a scent, Sn — paemmet ee ec 
I but better still when they work out a run ankle: 
e from unpromising beginnings. These sketches, : : ' 
d taken in the Duke of Beaufort’s country, word ; 
e€ carry me back to the time when a day in the Whe a 
Ss stone wall country with the Heythrop was one 
e of the delights of a group of Oxford under- 
. graduates. If the fixture fell on a Saint's day, 
so much the better, for there were no lectures 
. and the hacks could come boldly to the College 5 
gate; if not, as the head of a famous house said, ~ ee, 
d “The young men do sometimes find a way to Poe, 
e evade the Statutes,’’ and we went, all the same. 
- Nothing ever happened, though I once had a ‘he 
e narrow escape of being caught driving a tandem , 
% home after a long day. Stone walls are the 
n perfection of fences when your horse knows his ‘STONE WALLS ARE THE PERFECTION OF FENCES 
. way. It is a delightful sensation to feel a powerful 
” horse throw himself over them, and even when a wilder spirit to the way horses have in a flying country of standing away from 
: chances them they crumble away before his onset. There is a their fences and sweeping over will think the horse does not mean 
‘ great deal, too, in the handling of a horse in a stone wall country. to clear the wall, so close will he get under before he springs ; and 
c Some men seem never to hurt a horse; others, though they do not one old horse of my own has been known to buck over a wall so 
fall, often have a hunter with bruised legs. A friend of mine who suddenly as to send his rider over first. 
~ likes both stone walls and timber and has but few falls says that once I do not think, however, that the stone walls tire a horse so 
e a horse has learned to jump these obstacles, the more he is left much as flying fences. They come often enough—one might 
e alone the better; and certainly the best timber-jumper I ever rode, easily have thirty or forty of them in a day—but the horses seemed 
and he was very good, did best when left to himself. to stay as well as anywhere in that country. The English stone 
There is another point about a stone wall country. The other wall that crumbles away if you make a mistake is very different 
side of the fences need give you no anxiety, for it is seldom indeed from the Irish walls of more or less solid masonry. ‘The horses, 
that there is anything on the far side. Just at first anyone accustomed I am told, double these sometimes; and I have heard of man and 
horse getting a fall by the horse’s hind foot 
being caught in the coping. Still, wherever 
we find the stone wall, it is a fair fence, 
j except to the fox, who can make but little 
1 use of it except that he will sometimes run 
| along the top; but hounds have been known 
7 to hunt a fox for long distances along a 
wall. I once in the Heythorp country saw 
. a fox make a clever use of a wall. He sprang 
; over: hounds, close to him, scrambled over in 
| their impetuous way; the fox slipped back, and 
: back came the hounds; and this was done 
| several times, the fox gaining a little ground 
. on each occasion. 
The Chiddingfold is once more changing 
Masters: but it is a desirable country, and as 
Sir H. Waechter, the present Master, did not 
é see his way to continue, the committee were 
| obliged to find a successor. This they have 
; ! succeeded in doing, and Mr. J. A. Molyneux 
: McGowan, R.N., of Loseley Park has taken the 
Mastership. I know no country of the same 
‘ sort where shooting and hunting get on so well 
as in Surrey, where fox-hunting is deeply rooted, 
and where it will endure till bricks and mortar 
curtail the area too much. But the Chidding- 
fold as I knew it was rather a wild country, 
with remarkably good, stout foxes and a working 
pack that could and did catch them, In the 
New Forest I hear that Major Cooke-Hurle and 
: his brother are about to take this country, and 
: this is made most likely by the fact that the 
| Lamerton country are advertising for a Master 
: Mr. J. A. Cooke-Hurle has had a most suc essful 
Mastership of the Lamerton and_ has shown a 
: great deal of sport, and I think the histori 
New Forest country are fortunate in their 
: choice. Mr. Lambert, a former and most 
! successful Master of the East Kilkenny, 
| has consented to succeed Lord! Southampton 
3 when the latter leaves for the Hurworth next 
| —WHEN YOUR HORSE KNOWS HIS WAY!” May. X. 
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Fk an intelligent foreigner 
isked you to conduct 
him personally round the 
London alleri in ordet 


that he might take back 
to the Continent some tolet 
ible notion of modern British 
painting, how would you act 
In the first place, you would 
probably write to the old 
lnend with the large studio 
neat Holl ind’ House desirin 
lum to send by return a list 
of living British Masters, with 
ome indication where their 
work could bn een Hi 
reply would come excitedly 
ove! the telephone You 
would learn that English art 
was vomng to the dog that 
the Academy va not yet 
open, and that he would be 
dehehted to exhibit one of 


two little things on his own 
easel This would not carry 
you far You might then 


remember the existence of a 
man who, a few nights before 


bored you consummately at 


dinner from ho leur BLACK 
to dessert with the Post 

Impressionist In England any person is an acknowledged 
authority directly he bores all his friends into becoming 


his open enemt Acting upon this time-honoured principle 
appheation is renewed, and the expert proves that the few English 
artists who count are living within call of the Boulevard Saint 
Michel. Unfortunately, your intelligent friend refuses to look 
it these exotic importations, and dares to say that they ar 
no more representative of modern British painting than the 
contents of the German charcuterie shops in the West [nd are 
representative of modern British cooking 

There must be about six hundred canvases at the Tate 
Gallery An extremely liberal estimate might allow thirty to 
represent the present school of British painting The rooms 
have been filled in a delightfully haphazard manner, and_ the 
catalogue proudly boasts a fact of which the nation ought to 
be ashamed Only nine pictures remain that have been bought 
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MINORCA AND WHITE LEGHORN. 


out of the taxpayers’ money, represented by the annual grant-in- 
aid or special grants."" These nine pictures are by James Ward, 
Wilkie, Blake, Dyce, Lewis and Alfred Stevens, an odd jumble 
of mediocrity and genius. Once was the work of a living artist 
purchased out of a fund at the disposal of the trustees. The 
painter was seventy-seven years old, and the picture was bought 
fifty-three years after it was finished! Thus does the State 
‘encourage and develop British Art.” 

In I:ngland some of the best modern work is being produced 
by men who are unattached to any academy, society, or clique. 
Not only are they artists who should receive State recognition, 
but, on the grounds of finance alone, their works should be 
added to the public collections before the inevitable advance 
of price. One could quote the names of fifty British artists 
officially honoured abroad and neglected at home. Take as a 
typical instance the work of Mr. Horace Mann Livens, a retiring 
craftsman whose canvases 
would delight our intelligent 
foreigner if could he only get 
an opportunity to see them. 
Mr. Livens is supported by 
the few connoisseurs who 
scorn fashion and notoriety, 
and no one could suggest 
that he is ever likely to 
become fashionable or popu- 
lar. Yet his works contain 
every essential of great 
painting. 

The keynote of the art 
of H. M. Livens is restraint. 
Probably the reason 1s 
temperamental as_ well as 
technical, and explains why 
examples from his brush are 
so rarely exhibited in London. 
Messrs. Marchant of the 
Goupil Gallery, one of the few 
private galleries open in the 
West End to the modern 
school, have brought together 
a large collection which is in 
many respects a_ revelation 
of the artist’s power. The 
water-colours are fairly well 
known, but these low-toned 
and nervous sketches 
although they have made 
his reputation, do not 
exhibit their creator at his 
best. Almost for the first 
time the oil paintings 
show the varied characte! 
of Mr. Livens’s talent. 
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[In any survey 
of contemporary 
British art his 
name must now 
appear well to 
the fore. 

The can- 
vases at Regent 
street represent 
Mr. Livens as a 
portrait painter, 
a topo grapher 
with an odd 
flair for extract- 
ing the pictur 
esque from the 
most unlikely 
neighbourhoods 
a flower painter, 
and, lastly, a 
painter of 
plumage. His 
efforts as a 
portraitist are 
unambitious. 
He is his own 
sitter. The 
pigments seem 
to tremble 
under a hesitating touch, but the results suggest that a 
fine portrait is easily within his reach; not the presentation 
portrait which is the glory of committees, but the infinitely 
more valuable glimpses of private life, such’ as the tiny 
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WYANDOTTE COCK AND HEN. 


portrait of Irving, by Bastien-Lepage, now in the Portrait 
Gallery. 

As a topographical artist Mr. Livens opens up anothes 
aspect of his talent. His outlook is characteristic. Out of 
the Early Victorian stuccoed terraces which deface the sea 
fronts of Brighton and Hove, even with such prosaic materials 
as Belgrave Square, he constructs pictures of sombre but haunt- 
ing beauty. It cannot be said that these works will please 
every connoisseur. As with his water-colours, they are an 
acquired taste, and it is interesting to contrast his methods 
of treating the picturesque in old streets and buildings with 
the theatrical fantasies of Mr. James Pryde. 

The flower paintings come next in the list. Here Mr. 
Livens must be ranked as one of the masters in this depart 
ment of art. His work is not improved by photographic re 
production, as the square brush marks are over-accentuated, 
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whereas in the 
original each 
stroke falls 
into place with 
out undue pro 
minence, But 
examine the 
original of the 
‘Chrysanthe 
mums.” rhe 
white porcelain 
jar has a glisten 
ing sheen which 
no mechanical 
reproduction can 
ever Capture, 
Ihe flowers, 
exquisite in 
their quiet 
colour, are 
not woolly 
in substance 
a common fault 
in modern 
flower paint 
ing. Of its 
kind thi 
1s a little 
masterprece 
Lastly, as a painter of plumage—in other words, of farm 
yard poultry-—-Mr. Livens’s contributions are a novelty. Mi 
Joseph Crawhall discovered the artistic possibilities of 
cockscombs years ago. But although his colour was. strong, 


his brushwork was thin in substance. With Mr. Liven 
the colour is richer and deeper than in any of his other 
work. Sometimes he attains an extraordinary depth of 
tone, illuminated by vivid flashes of scarlet) or the 
iridescent hues of a feather in Prussian blue. His Black 


Minoreas and White Leghorns are living birds, while 
in decorative effect he rivals the Japanese draughtsmen who 
obviously inspired Mr. Crawhall. A good test of fine art is 
that an artist should be able to produce the strongest result 
from the simplest material, and that he should find beauty 
even in the commonplace. Such a description can be applied 
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to the work of Mr. Livens, one of the many [English artists who, 
scorning sensationalism and advertisement, are the strength 
of modern British art 

If the Tate Gallery were in any sense of the words an 
Knglish Luxembourg, these artists would be represented now 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
Vark Twain, by Archibald Henderson, with photographs by Alvin 
Langdon Coburn Duckworth 
The Works of William Makepeace Thackeray, with Biographical 
Introduction by his daughter, Lady Ritchi In twenty-six 
volume Vol. \ (Smith, Llder.) 

Douglas Jerrold and ‘‘ Punch,”’ by Walter Jerrold Macmillan 
UMOROUS writing is at once the most difficult to 
achieve and the most ephemeral in its character. 
From ancient times there has scarcely anything come 
down to us that would produce a laugh at the present 
day Yet Greek and Roman writers successfully in 
voked the comic Muse, to the delight of their contemporaries. But 
to-day we can only by an effort put ourselves in the frame ol 
mind to see why the people of Greece and the people of Rome 


were amused by the result Homer may, perhaps, be 
counted an exception There is at least one scene in the 
‘Odyssey ” which still justifies the term “ Homeric laughter.”’ 


If we come on to far later humorists, it ts still only by 
an effort of mind that we laugh with them. Rabelais, for 
instance, must have written with a strenuous and eager flow 
of spirits that carried off their feet those who lived in 
the same atmosphere as himself fo-day we are much more 
inclined to appreciate his good sense and revolt from the 
formalism of his time than to rock and laugh in his easy-chan 
(An exception might, perhaps, be made of Don Ouixote ; but 
we fancy it would only be applicable to the young. The very 
youthful reader, learning for the first time of the good old 
Don's tilting at windmills, assaults on sheep and stabbing 
of wine-butts, laughs as the contemporaries of the great novelist 
might have laughed ; but the serious critic no longer does so. 
He is more apt to seek in the great Spaniard for evidence of a 
moral purpose and a kind of poetical sadness, as though in the 
don tilting at windmills he typified the vain quests of mankind. 
Moliere excited much merriment in his day, but now we 
admire the clearness and precision of his cuts without breaking 
into that riot of laughter which he produced among the people 
to whom he played [he merriest scenes in Shakespeare are 
those in “ As You Like It,” where jest and high spirits and the 
purest poetry are mingled. But Touchstone’s gibes, though they 
sound as clever as they did when first uttered in the theatre, would 
scarcely call forth a ripple of spontaneous laughter from a modern 


audience These are melancholy reflections with which to 
approach the consideration of humorists of our own day. 
But they are almost unavoidable. Ihe fact of the matte 


would seem to be that when a good jest is once made, people 
who have not the wit to be original can, nevertheless, fake "a 
colourable semblance to it. They remind us of a great boot 
maker who laid down the doctrine that the way to succeed 
in business was to get a fine thing in expensive materials and 
imitate it in cheap materials ; and we must say that, as far as 
making money was concerned, he succeeded in doing this with 
regard to boots. When Mark Twain, whose book is the first 
on our list, made this joke in a young lady’s album, “ Truth ts 
our most valuable possession. Let us economise it,” he paved 
the way for ten million jokes built on the same lines. It is the 
same with many of his other jests. Thus the sham cynic of 
modern society can find a hundred ways of getting in a saying 
formed on his retort to Whistler on the occasion of his visit to the 
latter's studio, when, in the words of Mr. Archibald Henderson 


Whistler inquired his guest's opinion of the picture Mark Twain assumed 
the air of a connoisseur, and approaching the picture remarked that it did 
very well, but he didn’t care much for that clooud—” : and suiting the action 


to the word, appeared to be on the point of rubbing the cloud with his gloved 


finger In genuine horror, Whistler exclaimed Don't touch it, the paint’s 
wet!" Oh, that's all right,” replied Mark with his characteristic drawl 
these aren't my best gloves, anvhow!"” Whereat Whistler recognised a 


congenial spirit, and their first hearty laugh togcther was the beginning of a 
friendly and congenial relationship 
But the commentator or biographer plays his part also in 
destroying the pleasure in pure wit. We can fancy how Mark 
[wain in life would have hated to be written of in the terms 
which find a place in Mr. Henderson's book : 

rhe literatures of England and Europe do not posit an asthetic, embracing 
work of such primitive crudity and apparently unstudied frankness as the work 
of Mark Twain. It is for American criticism to posit this more comprehensive 
esthetic, and to demonstrate that the work of Mark Twain is the work of a great 


artist. It would be absurd to maintain that Mark Twain's appeal to posterity 
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upon its walls. But in England the State does not subsidise 
Inglish art, and our public galleries would be in a bad way if 
they were not propped up by private generosity. Whether 
they will always be such successful beggars is a question for 
argument and the future. HuGH STOKEs. 


TURE. 


depends upon the dicta of literary criticism It would be absurd to deny that 
upon America rests the task of demonstrating, to a world willing enough to be 
convinced, that Mark Twain is one of the supreme and imperishable glories of 
American literature 


This is not the spirit in which to approach Mark Twain. At 
any rate, his genius is neither so apparent nor so overwhelming 
as Mr. Henderson would have us suppose. In many ways he 
certainly was in advance of his two predecessors, Artemus Ward 
and Sam Slick. Both of these had a peculiar American drollery, 
the quality of which Mark Twain did not reproduce. He had 
far more recourse to sheer exaggeration and incredible statements, 
as in the celebrated jumping frog story. The humorist who 
can use homely material effectively has obviously the best 
chance of long life; and beyond his jests Mark Twain scarcely 
looked. He was not a humorist in the same sense as, for instance, 
Charles Lamb was a humorist or Laurence Sterne. That is 
to say, he had littke command of pathos; and a smile that 
shows through tears is the most enchanting of all. 

Thackeray was a man of such wide sympathies that we 
cannot write of him as a mere jester; and, at any rate, in his 
capacity of jester we do not greatly admire him. Mark Twain 
had the shrewdness to discard such mechanical inventions as 
bad spelling. In the book before us Thackeray revels in it. 
It is very difficult for us at this time of day to understand how 
he should come to think that there was any wit in using “ ig- 
spreshn "’ for “ expression,” “ manitch”’ for “ manage" and 
so forth, even although he was able to put a certain amount 
of wit into the art. To read again the memoirs of Mr. C. J. 
Yellowplush is to regret that Thackeray was so foolish as to don 
the cap and bells. There is in the stories themselves plenty of 
pathos and cleverness. The style on analysis proves to be the 
purest Thackeray, though disguised by the pretence of illiterate 
spelling. We cannot pass from the book without saying a 
word as to the very interesting biographical notes contributed 
by his daughter, Lady Thackeray Ritchie. They add considerably 
to our knowledge of Thackeray and make most amusing reading. 

Douglas Jerrold was a wit of a different stamp altogether. 
As indignation makes verses, according to the Latin poet, so 
political anger was parent of the biting phrase in Douglas 
Jerrold, and the bitterness that belonged to him in politics came 
to be a part of a nature that originally must have been very 
fine indeed. Take these examples : 

‘1 hear that you say So and so is the worst book I ever wrote,” to receive 
the crushing answer, “ No, I said it was the worst book anyone ever wrote.’ 

John Foster came late for dinner: begged ten thousand pardons, but had 
been made late by “‘ having to stand godfather to one of Dickens’ children.’ 

I hope,” said Douglas Jerrold, * that if you gave the child a mug it wasn’t 
your own 


We must congratulate his relative, Mr. Walter Jerrold, on the 
ability with which he has executed the task of writing the 
biography of the author of ‘ Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures.” 
rhe book is not unworthy of one of the most notable of the 
early contributors to Punch. 


THE HEART Ol ASIA 
Across the Roof of the World, by Lieutenant P. T. Etherton, F.R.G.S., 
P.ZS (Constable.) 
SO much is written nowadays on sport and travel that to present the ordinary 
incidents which fall to the lot of a modern Ishmael in a sufficiently novel and 
interesting manner to hold the attention of the stay-at-home reader is no easy 
task As a record of hard work and difficulties overcome, Mr. Etherton’'s 
book ranks high [he author has completed a journey involving many 
discomtcrts and privations across one of the most fascinating portions of 
the earth’s surface The total area of the Roof of the World is about 
25,000 square miles, consisting of a series of wide open valleys with 
gently sloping sides, the greater part being Russian territory and jealously 
closed to foreigners. To a sportsman it is chiefly interesting as being the home 
of Marco Polo’s great sheep, which have a hard time in the winter when the 
snow is soft, for they are then more easily hunted by both wolves and Kirghiz 
The author came upon the scene of a former Kirghiz drive and counted ovet 
sixty heads, some of them magnificent. On May oth he killed his first poli, 
not a very good head, and after some days’ hunting came to the conclusion 
that the Taghdumbash Pamir holds but few good trophies. Later he saw 
burhel (Ovis nahura), and considered that a visit to the neighbourhood of Ii 
Su might repay the sportsman. He crossed the Quotch kor Pass (17,400ft.), 
being the first white man to do so, losing a yak on the way and encountering 
great difficulties on the dangerous descent. He then pushed on to Yarkand, 
one of the most important trading centres of Kashgaria, with a population, 
chiefly Mahomedan, of over 60,000. After a few days, during which he was 
entertained, not wisely, but too well, by the Chinese officials, who seem to 
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welcome the stranger within their gates in no niggardly manner, he left for 
Kashgar, the chief city of Southern Chinese Turkestan. Here at a tomb outside 
the walls known as Hazrat Apak, decorated, as is customary, with the horns of 
sheep and ibex, he measured a poli horn of 72in., nearly a world’s record. Only 
having a few days to spare, he failed to get a specimen of the Yarkand gazelle 
(Gazella subgutturosa), though he saw one or two. On reaching Aksu he 
obtained his first view of the Thian Shan (the Celestial Mountains), and what 
magic there is in the name! He was now nearing the happy hunting-grounds, 
and in the great Yulduz Valley rode to the camp of the Khan of the Kalmuks, 
who, unfortunately, was absent 

After his long and trying journey of over 1,000 miles from the Pamirs, 
at the conclusion of which his horses were stolen, but fortunately recovered, 
on the evening of August 12th the author reached the Tekkes Valley. 
Hearing the Agiass Valley was good ground for ibex, he moved there, and on the 
first day fell in with two bears Fhough one was hard hit, they unfortunately 
est aped as the hunter had no spare cartridges He, however, afterwards killed 
some roedeer (Capreolus pygargus) and a variety of the big sheep (Ovis karelini) 
In the Kok Terek Valley he killed his first wapiti (Cervus canadensis songaricus), 
an animal which is yearly becoming more scarce owing to the depredations 
of native hunters, who kill them for the sake of the horns, much prized by the 
Chinese for their supposed medicinal qualities. The musical bugling call of the 
great deer, ending in a succession of grunts, is not very happily described as a 
* long-drawn scream.”’ In the Agiass Valley Mr. Etherton came across a white 
bear, much larger in size than the Himalayan bear which got away unharmed. 
Ibex-stalking in parts of the Thian Shan is difficult owing to the number of beasts 
on the ground, herds of 150 being not uncommon. On one occasion the author 
met with very bad luck, for, having got within range of a herd of good ibex, he 
had three misfires in succession. He subsequently killed a 55in. head, though, 
as one always does, he saw a better 

Late in October he started off again en route for Kuldja through the Ili 
Valley ; this part of the country has an interesting history, of which Mr. Etherton 
makes some mention. A propos of packing heads he strongly recommends 
that skulls and horns should be sewn into skins of the animals themselves before 
being bound with felt, as this saves them from cracking From Suidun le 
marched through Dzungaria towards Chuguchak, seeing wild horses on the 
way, and also a species of sheep smaller than those found in the Thian 
Shan, standing about 36in. at the shoulder, with horns of 45in., coming 
close in at the lower jaw and then turning slightly outwards Across the 
steppes of Mongolia the biting wind intensified the cold to such an extent 
that travelling was greatly impeded. Leaving Wong, the principal settlement 
of that part of Western Mongolia, two marches to the west of the Kesil 
Bach Lake, the author pushed on to Shara Shumbe and down the Irtish 
Valley towards Kobdo; but a terrible blizzard came on, and he reluctantly 
came to the conclusion that he would have to abandon his cherished idea of 
including a shoot in the Altai Mountains in his programme. The photographs 
which illustrate the volume are numerous and on the whole good, those taken 
in the Thian Shan being among the best. There is an excellent map showing 
the author’s route, and though somewhat heavy to handle in comfort, the account 
if Mr. Etherton’s travels should find a place in the library of everyone who is 
interested in Asiatic sport and travel 


BOAT RACE PRACTICE. 


AMBRIDGE were the first to start practice, and 
began in the second week of January. For the 
first week, however, the boat never held more than 
one or two Old Blues, of whom there were six in 
residence. By the second week, only the more 

promising candidates were left in to continue the struggle for 
the two vacant seats, viz., L. S. Lloyd, C. F. Burnand, P. Van 
Der-Byl and S. E. Swann. It was not intended that Arbuthnot 
should stroke in the earlier stages, and so L. S. Lloyd was kept 
at stroke, where he performed his duties admirably. When 
K. Davies, the Old Blue, took his seat at 2, he displaced 
Van-Der-Byl, Burnand and Swann being retained at 4 and bow 
respectively. The weather for the first month was very good, 
and practice was able to be carried on steadily since the river 
was always quite clear of ice. 

Mr. W. Dudley Ward, M.P., had charge of the crew till the 
opening of Parliament, when his work was taken over by S. M. 
Bruce, who was coaching a ‘Varsity crew for the first time. 
With the idea of acquiring absolute steadiness on the forward 
swing, they did a good deal of paddling at a very slow stroke 
varying from eighteen to twenty-two per minute, and, paddling 
or rowing, during this time the stroke was hardly ever more 
than twenty-five per minute. For the last ten days of February 
the crew left the Cam to practise on the lighter waters at Ely. 
Here the weather was not so favourable, and they experienced 
some very strong gales, which are felt in all their force on the 
unsheltered waters of the Ouse. The work for the last week 
at Ely was of an increasingly strenuous nature, and rows of from 
five to twelve minutes were the order of the day. In order to 
avoid any possibility of Arbuthnot getting “ stale ’’ prematurely, 
L. S. Lloyd was re-installed at stroke while the crew were doing 
their hardest work, and this post he held for about a week. 
While at Ely a change had to be made in the composition of 
the crew ; R. Davies was, unfortunately, found to have strained 
his heart, and was forced to retire, giving up his seat to P. 
Van-Der-Byl. The stroke was still kept fairly low, averaging 
twenty-six to twenty-seven during the rows, and the rate of 
paddling was correspondingly kept down. Captain Willis was 
to have undertaken the coaching soon after the departure to 
Ely, but was unavoidably prevented from doing so regularly 
till a few days before the crew left for Bourne End. 
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The third stage of practice was entered upon at Bourne End 
on March 6th, with Captain Willis in charge, and here they con- 
tinued the hard work. During the week they twice rowed the 
seventeen minutes odd between Marlowe Point and Cookham 
Lock, and on other days rowed twelve and eight minutes. 
During the rows the rate of striking was generally about thirty. 
The fourth and final stage began at Putney on March 14th, and 
by the time this article appears, both crews will have almost 
completed their first week’s work on the tideway. 

Oxford did not start practice till Cambridge were well on 
in their second week. Dr. Bourne was in charge, and with him 
and his son, R. C. Bourne, the Oxford stroke and president, 
lay the task of selection. There were only two Old Blues in 
residence, and so this was a matter of some difficulty, though 
they had a lot of good material to choose from, including 
Gladstone, who had missed his Blue two years running through 
ill-health. very conceivable order was tried; but it was not 
till the middle of February that the order was anywhere near 
settled. The authorities, however, were still unsatisfied, and 
1). K. Mackinnon, last year’s president, was sent for to row. 
rhis meant another shuffle ; Mackinnon came in at 5, Burgess 
was moved to 7 and Littlejohn to 3, thus causing the exclusion 
of Tinné, who had been rowing at 7 and 3 alternately. The 
crew went through the period of long and slow work during the 
last few days at Oxford and at Henley, where they arrived on 
March Oth. 

At this time the same misfortune which had come upon 
the Cambridge boat happened to Oxford. Gladstone had_ to 
retire from his place owing to his health, and Tinné was brought 
in again to occupy the vacant bow seat. The rate of stroke 
throughout the long rows was always higher than that of 
Cambridge at the corresponding time. H. R. Barker took over 
the coaching from Dr. Bourne shortly before moving to Henley. 
rhis also is the first time he has coached a ‘Varsity boat. On 
March roth, after a consultation of coaches, an unexpected 
change was made, and Mackinnon was moved from 5 to 
Burgess being moved to 3, thus displacing Littlejohn to 5. 


/? 


but CrREWs., 


Cambridge st. db 
Bow.—S. E. Swann, Rugby and Trinity Hall 11 8} 
2 P. Van-Der-Byl, Diocesan College School, 
South Africa and Pembroke .. eS 12 2] 
* 3 FPF. KE. Hellyar, Winchester and First 
Trinity . ‘a a <a A 12 4} 
y—C. FF. Burnand, Downside and _ First 
‘Trinity te ‘4 << —- ; 12 
*>5—K. Le Blanec-Smith, Eton and Third 
Trinity ate = : a ey 13 42 
6.—J. B. Rosher, Charterhouse and First 
Irinity .. ae o és bia i4 10 
t 7.—G, KE. Fairbairn, Eton and Jesus a iz 43 
+ Stroke kK. W. Arbuthnot, Eton and Third 
Trinity .. us - a aa io Y 
* Cox C. A. Shinner, Durban High School, 
Natal, and Jesus ' Qo 4 
* ’Varsity boat, Ig1o fF rgog and 1910 f 1gos, 
Spare man, L. S. Lloyd, Eton and Third Trinity 
Oxford t lb 
Bow.—C. E. Tinné, Eton and University . ia 24 
2 LL. G. Wormald, Eton and Magdalen . iz 4 
3. R. KE. Burgess, Eton and Magdalen a 12 oO 
| ki. Millington-Drake, Eton and Magdalen 12 8} 
5.—C. W. Littlejohn, Melbourne University 
and New we se ai 2.20 
* 4 —A. S. Garton, Eton and Magdalen 139 
* 7—D. Mackinnon, Rugby and Magdalen .. 13 2h 
* Stroke.—k. C. Bourne, Eton and New - 10 124] 
Cox H. B. Wells, Winchester and Magdalen & 34 


* 'Varsity boat, 1gog and 1910 
Spare man, R. Wiggins, Eton and Magdalen 


To anyone who has seen both crews, the most striking thing 
is their utter dissimilarity, which seems very strange since 
both crews and coaches are striving towards the same end, 
viz., the perfection of the orthodox style. Asacrew Cambridge 
may be said to be better out of the water than in the water, 
They are remarkably steady forward, and all the bodies move 
with precise uniformity ; they are a trifle slow with the catch 


and miss a few inches at the beginning of the stroke. The blade 
work is rather lighter than usual, but whether this is a fault 
or not is a moot point. The time of the blades is not yet as 


good as the legs and bodies, but will certainly come all right 
in the next fortnight. The finish of the stroke is nice and clean, 
but lacks a little in power. 

Of the individuals, stroke sets a good rhythm, but is inclined 
to get erratic in his sliding ; 7 is rowing extremely well ; 6 moves 
with extraordinary ease for so big a man, and his weight is well 
shown on his blade ; 5 has not yet quite mastered the beginning ; 
1 does not use his legs enough, but reaches out well; 3 has 
conquered his old fault of a hurried recovery ; 2 has nice body 
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form, but does not always get his blade through in one piece thirty-five. The old hands are rowing well, and in the stern thre« 
ind bow should hold the finish out longer there is the foundation of a very good boat. Stroke has not 
Ihe Oxford boat are better in the water than out they altered the slightest since last year; 7 is rowing with great 
have a very good catch and a good long hold of the water. power, but his time ts very indifferent ; 6 is beyond criticism 
fheir weak spot is in their forward swing; nearly the whok 5 has a sluggish beginning, but uses his strength; 4 is some 
erew fail to get a perfect combination of slide and swing. In times inclined to be ponderous; 3 is better than he looks 
the anxiety to get that sharp beginning well behind the rigger 2 is inclined to rush when he gets tired: and bow should keep 
the bodies are jerked down after the slide has reached the his back stiff at the finish. For the final touches at Putney 
front stop, which checks the even run of the boat. They do both crews will have the same coaches as last year; Dr. R. B. 
not impress one as having the same amount of power as last ktherington Smith will coach the Cambridge crew, while Oxford 
veal crew, and do not row so well at twenty-eight as at will have the services of J. H. G. Gold. H. }. SHIELDS 


ON THE GREEN. 


sy Horace HuTCHINSON AND BERNARD Darwin. 


\ ( hosiry OF GoLt put these words in inverted commas to show how the story was told to me. not 
KR. DOUGLAS CURRII vil core f 76 and 7 t Biarritz, on to vouch that the words came just so from the mouth of Mr. Colt, for they ar 
tion days, the latter on a course set out a big words to vouch for But he, I believe, is now in America—either at Detroit 
ima rter, and tmuch better day for scorin w Toronto—course-planning, so he cannot contradict, exc pt by cabk How 
is been pr ng that he did no fluke when he ever if this ground at Hendaye is only nearly as good as these words imply 
lal at Nort Berwick with three strokes to spare i ught not to be left idk 
» a field whi included Mr. Laidla Mi Tue Seventeentu Hore Bunker at Westwarp Ho! 

Maxwell at { | el i eof for that medal is an ancient record rhere still seems to be some division of opinion about a certain bunker 
| ne oft IWiesitic f wolf, and worth a special which is beginning to be rather notorious, that unsightly rampart which offends 
te ecause | been laid up with rheumatic fever for three months. o the eve and, when the wind is strongly against you, reduces to foolishness the 
rea it and \ ‘ first round of his convalescence He went econd shot to the seventeenth hole at Westward Ho! And the prevailing wind 
th feeling t le to wield a club, and, under these unpromising condition is agamst you, and is generally strong 1 believe the division is not very equal 
i what ibly the best pert mee of h finn Like If no one ever had und that those who would leave the bunker as it is are in a very small minority : 
' tl I tied with but I am quite sure that the thing of which there should be division is not opinion 
Mr. Currie f rat dal at Biarrit hen he did hi there, and have but the bunker It is to be granted that the land at that particular spot lies s 
low that something m th 
at t the resu nature of a rampart you 
till in abevanes but : are bound to have You 
cannot dig any depth of 


en there was n rat bunker, because you would 

ivailed ! rthin come to water very soon 

wndicapy vere t but that is not the slightest 
ritable. and res cane reason why the rampart 
should be carried, as _ it 
now is, in one line right 
across the course Writing 
is I do, at some distances 
from the seat of war, it is 
quite impossible to indicat 
exactly what should be 
done with the two or more 
parts into which there is no 
doubt at all in my mind 
lerfull Saini that the rampart ought to 
it high altituc imneon 
\l md elsewhere tl 
St. Moritz course is not a 


be broken Precisely where 
best to place the _ pieces 
can be settled only on the 
spot. My own notion, given 
very much subject to cor 
rection and modification 
is that the right half ot 
the present rampart ouglit 


<ten n thi 
ear vhicl vill ack mine to be levelled, and a ram 
nT more t its formes part similar to that half to 


: ; be made some fifty yards 
rine ind thu hake it 
nearer the tee on the right 
: , side of the course, so that 
riton cone rior ind 
more to the high altitude two good shots might put 
’ a man over it, and within 
re wt in winter lor the 


yee “ay — Qa reach of the hole in his third 
ill the like port that te 


in i normal winter il 


shot, in any moderate breeze 
of wind, Or the = same 
principle might possibly be 
une and = he 3 «hbeet better carried out by break 


irtful enough to find ampk ing the rampart up into 


pace und urprising! three and arranging tle 
“il —stturt mon th pieces échelon fashion. Any 
mountain in which to break would help to mitigat 
establish the blessed game the unredeemed ugliness of 
A Gocttend ahem the sac the existing edifice 
on But still that tat u H. G. H, 
woke of even hundred Mr. Mark TENNANT 
ird it Evian-les- Bain Mr. Mark Tennant has 
remains unrivalled » far hardly as yet done himself 
is we have heard, on the quite justice in the Oxford 
European of my other trial matches in which he 


Continent. Mr. Fowler ha has played. He has a nice 





been out giving expert easy style—in some shots 
vdvice m the course at easy almost to the point of 
St Sebastian Mr Colt slackness which is very 
has been doing the like pleasant to look at. It 
for the golfer f St is a style which should 
Jean de Lu md when send the ball very straight ; 
he was at the latter place but when I last saw 
he is reported to have Mr. Tennant playing at 
iid —itthat it Henday Woking he was deviating 
on the banl of the a little too freely into 
Bidassoa, i mnie f the the heather. He has, how 
finest natural olfin ever, done some good per- 


country in the world.” l MR. MA RK TENNA NT formances, notably when 
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he just defeated the formidable Mr. Croome at lrilford Heath. He is probably 
more at home over seaside rather than inland courses, having played the greater 
part of his golf over the links of the Lothians There he has had the advantage 
of seeing and playing with the great East Lothian players, Mr. Laidlay, Mi 

Maxwell and Captain Hutchison; and there also he has done some good things 
in particular a capital score in that which was, I fancy, his first Muirfield medal 
round. He comes of a good golfing stock, for his father, Mr. Frank Tennant, 
is a very keen player; so also was his grandfather, Sir Charles Tennant, who 
plaved almost to the end of his life and retained an affectionate preferen 

for that ancient and now somewhat discredited weapon the batty 


Prince's Revistrep 


It was with the keenest anticipation of delight that I looked torward to 
revisiting Prince’s at Sandwich on Monday last. In one respect | was not 
disappointed I knew the course would be good, and it was extraordinarily 
good The weather, however, behaved most barbarously, for if it did not 
actually snow, it kept us on tenterhooks with the prospect of a blizzard. With 
i very strong and bitterly cold wind blowing it was exceedingly difficult to 
judge the lengths of the holes rhey were either too long or too short; but 
with the eve of faith one could see how extraordinarily good they really were 
What, for instance, could be better than that desperate sixth, when one must 
thread one’s way for the distance of two full shots between a wilderness of 
sandhills on the right and the rough on the left Ihe seventh, again, was 
splendid—almost too splendid against the wind—with its twisty, round-the 
corner second ; so was the eleventh, most admirable of dog-leg holes ; and the 
sixteenth, honeyeombed with bunkers. So, in fact, were all the holes, and 


were the greens—very fast and true and desperately slippery in that biting wind 


SOME CHANGES 


This is perhaps only to praise what has been often praised before Phere 
we, however, one or two inprovements to be noted that are new, or at least 
new to me \ most excellent plateau green has been ingeniously built up at 
the fifteenth hole, which will thus become a little longer and decidedly mor¢ 
interesting. There is also a new plateau for the home hole, which will thus be 
close to the club-house rhe present home hole, a little further away from the 


club, is vastly better than the old one, which was a really feeble hole; but the 
new one will be better still. Even with these two improvements the restless 
genius of those who preside over the course cannot apparently be satisfied 
\t least, Mr. Lucas told me that he had a magnificent scheme of partially remoy 
ing the mountain that guards the eighth hole No doubt he would make a 
great hole of it ; 


* but, still, | wonder if he is right It is such a very spirited hol 
as it is, and, moreover, it is unique, the only hole of the kind on the course 
since it demands a big, blind second over a big sandy hill It is a hole that 
one would rather expect to find on the other side of the palings at St. George's 
but it is none the worse for that, and once in a way this hitting over mountain 


is fine fun B.D 


CORRESPONDENCE 


rHE CORNISH AND WELSH NUMERALS 

fo tue Eprror or *“ Country Lire.” 
Sirn,—I have read with much interest Mr. G. G. T. Treherne’s letter on Celtic 
numerals in your issue of the 4th inst. I notice, however, that he omitted one 
if the most important in the Welsh, pymtheg, English fifteen, Cornish pemdhak, 
on which the old Welsh system of counting is partly based. Thus, a given 
number is expressed in thousands, hundreds, twenties, fifteens, plus the units 
from one to five, e.g., five hundred and ninety-six would be in Welsh, un a 
bymtheg a phedwar ugain ar ol pum’ cant; Anglice, one and fifteen and four 
twenties after five hundred. The only exception to this is eighteen, deunaw, 
two nines’ This old-fashioned method has only lately been superseded by 
the less sonorous English system, and I should like to know if the same caleu 
lations were necessary in Cornish. Twelve in Welsh is deuddeg (two ten), 
though from the other numbers one would expect dau-ar-ddeg (two on ten), 
while three and four (tri and pedwar) alone have feminine forms-—-tair and 
pedair.—-M. Wynne-Jones 


FHE DISAPPEARING REDSTARI 
To tHe Epiror or * Country Lirt 
Sir,—I have been much interested by the correspondence on the scarcity of the 
redstart, and I am sorry to say it has been noticeable here for the last few years 
In the usual course, two pairs, and sometimes even more, used to arrive in the 
garden about the middle of April; then for a day or two there would be continual 
fighting among the cock birds, and eventually two pairs would settle down 
But for the last five years or thereabouts only one pair have stayed. This pait 
(I presume they are the same birds that came in former years, for they visit 
all their old haunts, just as if they had been with us all the year) generally use 
the same nesting site—an old hollow tree-stump covered with rambler roses, 
and only a few yards from the windows. rhe entrance to the nest is through 
asmall hole just large enough to admit one’s hand. In this they bred successfully 
for two or three years \ curious thing I noticed about these birds was that 
directly the young could fly and had left the nest the whole family disappeared, 
and were not seen again until just before the time for the autumn migration 


Another nesting site in which they successfully reared a brood was on a ledge 


under the eaves of the house. In 1909 they again used the old hollow stump 
and the hen sat closely for some time. As I had not seen either bird for a 
day or two, and thinking there ought to be young in the nest, I went to inspect, 
and found the nest pulled out of position and dragged towards the entrance, 
but no sign of eggs, feathers or young birds. This was evidently the work of 
one of the prowling cats which infest this neighbourhood, and which are the worst 
enemies our town birds have to contend with. In 1g1o0 the redstarts again arrived, 
but not until April 27th. They only stayed about a fortnight and then vanished 
altogether. I attribute the disappearance of both the redstart and nightingale 
in this garden to the growth of the town, houses being built upon ground that 
would otherwise afford both food and shelter for the birds and their young 
As an instance of what these prowling cats are capable of, perhaps the following 
facts may be of interest: Some few days ago, on going down a path by which 
some tall ivy-clad elms grow, and, which, by the way, are only a few yards from 
the main electric tram-lines, I noticed a quantity of feathers, evidently those of 
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a pigeon, and on closer investigation found they were those of a wood-pigeon, 
and seattered all around were over one hundred green ivy berries The next 
thing was to tind where the bird's body had been taken to Phis | did by follow 
ing the feathers a short distance to an old gas-meter that had been built in a 
bank, the entrance to it being covered with ivy Here, in a nice dry litth 
den, were more wood-pigeons’ feathers, together with feathers of small birds 
innumerable, and the untouched body of a full-grown cock blackbird But the 
extraordinary thing is how a cat should be able to catch hold and kill such a 
powerful and wary bird as a wood-pigeon. I may say, in conclusion, that although 
our garden is quite in the town of Ipswich, we are favoured with a large variety 
of birds, fifty-four different species having been noted in the last few vears 

and for the last two winters we have had the pleasure of having daily visit 

to the window from a pair of both marsh-tits and nuthatches, together with 
the usual commoner tits and small birds Bb. HAMILTON Scott 


ruil rFAWNY OWI! 
fo true Eptror or “ Country Livi 
Sir, —With reference to the letter published a fortnight ago in your column 
anent a tawny owl taking Java doves at night, Limay say that I have had much 
the same experience For some years it was my custom to liberate young 
Barbary doves, bred in my aviaries, and allow them to fly about the garden 
They came twice daily to be fed, and were a great ornament to the place I 
had a flock of from sixteen to twenty birds, which roosted in a large ilex near to 
the louse Last year the tawny owls, whic! abound in this neighbourhood 
found out my doves and regularly raided them, returning night after night till 
all the harmless, pretty creatures were destroyed An owl was several times 
scen flying off with his prey, and was once frightened into dropping it, but the 
poor dove was too much injured to survive Phe curious part of the business 
is that until last year the doves and owls lived at peace, although the latter wer 
frequently seen and heard round the ilex. The father of all the doves, now in 
his twenty-third year, is still hale and hearty, and with his third wife ha 


embarked on yet another family | Ff. Cuawner, Lyndhurst 


\ GOOD DIGESTION, 
fo tue Epiror or “ Country Lars 

Sik,—In the notes on “ Wild Country Life” in your issue of February 18th, 
re scoters and scaup feeding on shellfish, the question is raised as to“ how these 
ducks manage to open such strong bivalves as mussels.” But do they open them 

Judging from my observations on the fresh-water diving ducks, pochards, 
tufted ducks and white-eyed ducks, | should say they did not I have often 
watched the three species last named diving for water-snails when I kept them 
on a pond in India, and they swallowed their captures whole immediately on 
rising to the surtace The sea-ducks have to deal with harder subjects in the 
way of shellfish; but no doubt in them the strength of the gizzard and activity 
of the gastric juice aie proportionately greater M. Rogeron, in his valuabk 
work “ Les Canards,” says that Mandarin ducks will swallow hazelnuts if they 


come aeross them and digest the shell RANK FINN 


BLACKBIRDS LEN EATON SOUARI 


fo tuk Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
SIR, When lL was a pupil of the first Lord Cairns in 1856, just before he became 
a Queen's Counsel, he told me that when he came to London to read for the Bat 
and lived in the house of his brother-in-law, Mr. MeCalmont, and his sister, Mt 
McCalmont, in Eaton Square, about the year 1840, he could not comfortably 
attend to his studies or sleep at night, because of the noise of the nightingalk 
\s for blackbirds, it may be of interest to your lady correspondent writing from 
Eaton Square in your paper of the rithinst, and also to your readers, to be informed 
that a few days since, at an interval of a few days between them, my wife and 
I saw on two occasions, drinking out of a zine pail used for water-lilies, in out 
small private garden near The Boltons, a black and white blackbird, about fifteen 
feet below the window I think it was a hen bird, and it was, of course, ver 
clearly visible SENEX 


fHE OLD AND THI NEW 


lo tue Epiror oF CountrRY Liri 
SIR I] have always had a number of nesting-boxe tuck in favourable spots 
round our garden—in the ivy, et and the tomtits and robins make full use 
of these, but the thrushes and blackbirds build im the trees and bushes 
round the garden and will not go into boxes. Starlings like the eaves 
but will quickly seize a box if it is placed on the side of the house It is wonder 


ful how tame the birds get, especially with me, and they will let me handle 
their nests and put them into a safer position, and seem to understand that 
I mean to help them 1 was very much amused a week or two ago. One 
nesting-box had been in use for several years and was looking very shabby and 
dilapidated, so I made a spick-and-span new one to re place it ] soiled it over 
a bit so as to wellow its appearance, and then went to pull the old one down, 
when, to my surprise, | found at that early time in the season a half-built nest 
in it, so I left the old box and fixed the new one in a position close to it \ 
robin was perched on a branch close by with his eye cox ked on me and regarding 
the operations with the greatest interest, and while | worked I talked to him 
* Building trade busy in the neighbourhood, Dickey Here's another new 
house to let, most desirable country residence ready for the first comer,” et 


Every time I spoke to him he cocked his tail and looked as it he quite understood 


what I was after. When it was in position, I retired to a distance and watched 
him. He flew straight on to the perch I had fixed on the side of the box and 
peeped inside Then he went in. Presently he came out and fluttered all 
round it to examine the outside and surroundings Phen he returned to the tree 
and gave a call This was answered by his mate, who then appeared, and the 
two went to see the new house It did not take the mate two seconds to make 


up her mind, as she dashed into the old box and commenced flinging out the nest 
in the most frantic haste on to the ground, while No, 1 picked it up and carried 
it into the new box All the hurry seemed to be for fear some other bird should 
come along and snatch the new house belore they could get their furniture 
in; but in half-an-hour they had safely completed their removal, and two da 
ifterwards the first egg was laid C. REEVES 
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KITCHEN ECONOMY 


lo tHe Eprror o1 Country Lari 

Su If it is not too late to refer toa letterin your paper of January 7th, Mr 
Eustace Miles mentions that in cooking vegetables “ the water should not be 
thrown awa is it usually contains the best part of the vegetables,” 2.e., the 
uice 1 find that in cooking asparagus, the water in which it is boiled 
make plendid ip with stock added; and also green pea water the same. 
If the green pods are boiled and put through a hair-sieve, it makes excellent 
puree up Jessik GOopDWIN-AUSTEN 


Phil AL DEBY PARISH CLERK 


lo tHe Eptror o1 Country Lirt 
Sir I enclose a photograph for use in Country Lire should you 
think it suitable The photograph is of the Aldeby parish clerk, who 
was ninet' eal [ ape last Januar, md ha been clerk for sixty-one 
md a-half year He till undertake most of his duties, even to helping 


in the cleaning 
ot the church 
each wet k, and 
is, as far as Mrs 
Muir can find 
out, the oldest 
clerk in England 


H.M 


WELL DONE! 
lo tue Eprror 


Sik,—In these 


days of short 
service among 
domestics pos 


sibly this record 
may be hard to 
beat The old 
man writes 
“* Madam,—I am 
taking the liberty 
ot writing to bee 
your kind accept 
mece of a record 
of my life-servic« 
in one family. I 
have long wished 
you to see it 

Il am, your 
obedient servant, 
William Loft 
house, rhe 
Rectory Cottage, 
Latimer, Bucks 
Il entered the 
ervice ot the 
Earl of Harewood 
on November 5th, 
1534, and was in 
this family seven 
years, when his 
lordship died in 
the hunting-field 
In 1841 I entered 
the service of the 
Right Hon. Wm 





Lascelles and 
- Lady Caroline 

Lascelles, and 
remained with 
them forty years 
After that I 
entered the = set 


CLERK FOR SIXTY YEARS 


vice of the second 
Lord Chesham 


son-in-law of above) in 1881, and stayed one veat In 1882 I entered the service 
of the third Lord Chesham, and was with him twenty-five vears His lordship 
was killed in the hunting-field November oth, 1903 Summary : 
With Lord Harewood . 7 years 
The Right Hon. W. Lascelles 40 
Che second Lord Chesham I 
rhe third Lord Chesham ; : 25 
73 


I have thus been in one family continuously for seventy-three years from the 
age of seventeen, and am now in my ninety-third year, having been born on 
October oth, 1818 I drove Her late Majesty Queen Victoria when she was 


sixteen years of age, also the Duchess of Kent.””—Ratuumus 


ROOKS AND THEIR EGGS 

To tue Eprror or “ Country Lirer,”’} 
Sir,—In reference to a letter in your issue of the 25th ult., in which it was stated 
that rooks lay from three to five eggs, it may be of interest to your corre spondent 
and readers to know that last year I found three clutches of six in one day 
(March 26th, to be exact), two of which were in one rookery and one in another 
I now have two of the clutches in my possession, one of which contains four 
eggs covered with brown blotches, and two pale blue with very few hardly dis 
cernible markings rhe other clutch contains four eggs with normal black and 
brown markings; one is practically unmarked, and the other has a few brown 
and very faint markings at the lesser end I have a clutch of five, in which 
two of the eggs are covered with black at the smaller end. In 1909 I also found 
two clutches of six eggs, each of rooks, and two sixes of jackdaws BERNARD 
DTARLEY 
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rTHE CHARACTER OF A BULLFINCH. 
[To THe -Epiror or “ Country Lire.’’} 
Sir,—It is hardly kind to write a character sketch and to begin it by des« ribing 
the subject’s leading vice—greed. But the hemp-seed tin brings out all the most 





“BENJAMIN BUNCH.” 


persuasive and endearing attractions of Benjamin Bunch. For to have it 
opened and help himself he uses every verb possible—like the children in “ The 
Apple-pie A B C.” He pleads, demands, coaxes, screams, sings, taps and 
eventually humbugs his “‘ missus”’ by kisses to take off the lid. It used to be 
one dip, one seed ; now it is one dip, many seeds, therefore it is with a woman’s 
deliberation that Benjamin deliberates on the edge of the tin before the final 
plunge, for it is the one chance in the day of satisfying his greed on what it loves 
best. The leading characteristic of this bullfinch is a faithful, dog-like affection, 
In or out of the cage he is perfectly happy as long as I amin the room; but if I 
go, there are flutterings and anxious calls, or he will perch on the window-sill 
and watch for me in the garden, and the moment he sees me he flies to the door 
to await me. He distinguishes my footstep or voice from anyone else’s. It is 
almost uncanny to be so loved and looked for by a small person not six inches 
long. But so much love makes this small person intolerant to the rest of the 
world, jealous to a degree of frenzy, and utterly devoid of manners. A visitor 
will generally say, ‘‘ What a pretty bird! Is he tame, and does he ever come 
out of his cage ? She will laugh at my apparently absurd warning as the cage 
is opened over “ the pretty bird’s” ferocity. But a very few moments shows 
the necessity of this warning, especially if the visitor is of the fair sex, for men 
are treated with silent contempt. Much strategy is displayed in the attack, 
Benjamin first bewilders, and then creates a nervous fear by wing-beating 


” 


against the hands put up to protect the face; tactics are altered at this point, 
and in a bee-line flight he makes for the nose or eyes of the enemy, with fixed 
bayonet of open beak, and his vicious peck will make a strong man wince. Pant- 
ing and full of righteous arrogance after this onset, he seeks a resting-place on 
my shoulder, and from there pours forth a pwan on his own prowess. But this 
triumph always ends in entreaties from the foe for Bully’s imprisonment, which 
is followed by his shrieks for vengeance through the bars of the cage. If I am 
not in the room, my small protector is indifferent to everyone ; the bird may 
take a hemp-seed, but his thanks will be a peck. Benjamin is a true lover, but 
no friend. When I am away the cook becomes his friend and adorer, and he 
will behave civilly, but on my return his sharpest and bitterest attacks are kept 
for her. Prom one room to another he follows me, flying from picture to picture, 
or diving down the whole length of the staircase, or twittering in an up-and- 
down flight through long corridors, but ready to show me the kitchen door, 
for his hopes are set on a skirmish there. Into the kitchen he goes with a war- 
cry, across the table, ready to fight till he drops. The cook challenges him with 
bent head. Benjamin clings to her hair, tearing and clawing it—like a sparrow 
His song is a mingling of the trill of a thrush, the spring song of the starling 
and the sound of running water-taps: very unlike the disconnected minor 
notes of the wild 

bird Whenever his 

“‘missus”’ asks him he 

will sing. In one way 

he varies from human 

songsters, for instead . 

of waiting for applause ’ 

after the song, he 
wants praise al] through 
it. The more I flatter 
him, the better he 
sings. Bully’s hatred 
is so intense that not 
a single note, except a 
strident one, will he 
utter if the cook is 
near, or there is a sus- 
picion she is listening ; 
her shadow alone turns 
harmony into discord. 
Remarks are passed on 
Benjamin Bunch’s 
want of tail ; the reason 
for it is, when I went 
away last Christmas he 
could not, like = an 
Indian woman, show 
his sorrow by cutting 
off his hair, so instead 
he moulted his tail, 
and up to the present 
he has not had time 
to develop a tail as 





well as a character.— 
E. M. Wuireneap. 


THE HEMPSEED TIN, 





